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mniTIYF filWtfiRT 

1. study Backqroiind and Coal« 

It fs general fy acknmledged that students In the secondary schools of the 
United States are exposed to very little Instruction In the arts. Simi- 
larly, with the exception of those courses which are Iht^al parts of an 
academic program Ce.g., English, history, and foreign language) exposure to 
ttie hunanltles Is limited In the nation's secondary schools. 

There have been a nunber of explanations of fe, ed for the lack of emphasis or 
the arts arto on the humanities In ^erica's educational systmn. According 
to some, the status of arts and humanities education In America's schools Is 
a reflection of the commonly held belief that the study of these areas Is 
not necessary to prepare students for further education or for success In 
the Job market. Arts and* humanities are frequently seen as antithetical to 
the back-to-basics movement with Its narrow conception of curriculum. 
Others view the increased emphasis cn mathematics and science as detrimental 
to the future of arts a/id humanities education. 

The view that the arts and the hunanltles are not an Integral part of the 
education of the nation's youth has been challenged. The College Boards the 
National Oommlsslon on Excellence In Education,* and the Carnegie 'Foundation 
have ell stated the Importance of these subject »>eas In, the overat ' 
educational experience. The Cbilege Board and the Carnegie Foundation have 
suggested that the arts be Identified as one of the basics In a core 
curriculum and that the principles associated with the humanities be 
affirmed as concepts essential for understanding one's community and the 
world. 

irhat has been needed to support any new Impetus In arts and humanities edu- 
cation Is contemporary Information on tfte status of arts and humanities In- 
struction In the nation's schools. Information has been needed on secondary 
school arts and hunanltles o< and the levels of student participation 

In these courses. In adw Information has been needed on the 

• 

characteristics of schools offerMg arts and hunanltles Instruction and on 
the types of students who have chosen to study In these areas. 

erIc / « iz 



The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) of the U.S. Deparlment 
of Education contracted with Evaluation Technologies Incorporated to design 
and conduct an analysis of arts and huaanltles education. The general 
objectives of the analysis were to; 

• Identify current arts and humanities course offerings and student 
enrollments \v U.S. secondary schools? 

. Identify those school characteristics ass^lated with course 
offerings and course enrol Imerts In the arts and the humanities; 

e Define 1he arts and humanities oourse-takli.g patterns of secondary 
Twhool students; 

e Determine ihe characteristics of students who took more than the 
average anount of coursework In the arts and the humanities; and 

• Determine the occupational and educational aspirations of students 
who took more tha.i the average amount of coursework In the arts 
and the humanities. 

2. Of»*>rtnffs an ri Fnryilinents In the AftS flPd HlfflianltieS 

Over 18,600 (94.1 percent) of the 19,725 secondary schools In the United 
States offered one or more courses In the arts during the 1981-82 school 
year. Schools offered a total of 223,000 course titles In the arts, with an 
average of 11 distinct course titles offered per school. These courses 
varied In lengtr frcm one-quarter of a year to one full year. 

The arts progran most ccmmonly offered was music Csee Figure 1]. Music 
instruction was offered by over 90 percent of the secondary schools. Eighty- 
five percent of the schools offered Instruction In the fine arts, while 
nearly one-half of all schools offered crafts and dramatic arts Instruction. 
Uss than one-third of the schools offered creative writing, graphic and 
commercial arts, dance, and design courses. 
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Himanlttes courses were offered at 19,700 schools (99.9 percent) during the 
1981-82 school year. Over 90 percent of the schools offered huianltles 
courses other than English and foreign languages. A total of 495,000 
course titles mere offered In the humanities. The average nimber of unique 
course tIMes In the hiwanltles per school was 25. Again, course length 
varied froi one-quarter of a year to one f ul I year. 

Hmnltles offerings at nearly every school Included English and history 
[see Figure 2D. In addition, ever two- thirds of ail schools offered 
foreign languages, rhetoric and composition, and anthropology and cultural 
geography. Cultural appreciation courses such as music aporeclatlon and art 
appreciation were offered at about 40 percent of the secondary schools, 
while less thc:n 20 percent of the schools offered multi-disciplinary and 
Inter-dlsclpl Inary studies, philosophy, end religion courses. 

A majority of the estimated 3.268,000 1982 high school seniors (69 percent) 
had enrolled In at least one arts course between their freshman and their 
senior years. The highest enrollments were In music and fine arts [see 
Figure 3]. About one out of three students enrolled In these programs at 
seme point In their high school careers. Over 12 percent of the students 
enrolled In the dranatlc arts and almost 14 percent enrolled In crafts 



courses. 



Over a mil • Ion more students enrol led In one or more hunanitles courses than 
enrolled In the arts. As expected, the hl^est e«-oMments In the himanl- 
tles were In Engl Ish and history Csee Figure 4j. Only three percent or less 
of the seniors had enrolled In a philosophy or religion course. 

3. p^f^ring^ In t hp i^ rt -j n n i l Hyfli fl^ '-^'"^ ^ Rnintnii tn Srhnol GTinroctgrl s r 

Arts and hunanltles offerings varied considerably frcn school to school. 
Some of the major findings regarding differential course availability were: 

e Arts courses were offered by 95 percent of the public and ^^hol ic 
schools and by 86 percent of the other private schools. Catholic 
sd^^ s tere more Mkely than other schools to offer phHosophy, 
r^?glon, foreign languages, and anthropology end cultural 
geography. 
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• Schools with 1,500 stu<tents or more were wore I Ikoly than smaller 
schools to offer Instruction In dance, drasatlc arts, graphic and 
oomierclal arts, and crafts. With respect to the hunanltles, the 
larger schools were more likely to offer courses In foreign 
languages, anthropology .and cultural geography. 

• Schools In tt)e South were less likely than schools In other 
regions to offer Instruction In dranatlc arts, design, crafts, and 
creative writing. Schools In the North were more likely to offer 
courses In foreign language, anthropology and cultural geography, 
and cultural appreciation courses. Fine arts courses were offered 
more In the North and West than In the South. 

• Rural schools were less likely ttian others to offer courses In 
most of the arts program areas. In the hunanltles, rural schools 
were less likely to offer courses In foreign languages, anthro- 
pology and cultural geography, and cultural appreciation. 

• In general, the percentage of schools offering arts courses 
decreased as the percent of students In a college preparatory 
program decreased. , 

• The percentage of schools offering Instruction In the arts was 
higher awong schools with a gifted- talented program. 

• Multl-dlsclpl Inary and Inter-dlsclpl Inary studies, foreign 
languages, rhetoric and composition, and anthropology and cultural 
geography courses were less often available when the percent of 
disadvantaged was 25 or more. 

• Multl-dlsclpllnary and Inter-dlsclpl Inary studies, philosophy and 
religion, and cultural appreciation courses were offered more 
frequently In schools where more than 75 percent of the students 
generally went on to college. 

4. Fnronments In the Arts ft pf ^ Humanities as Related tO SchQg l fitlfirftCtflr l5- 
tics 

Enrollments In the arts and humanities, like course offerings In these 
areas, were higher In schools with certain characteristics. In particular, 
a higher percentage of public school students than of Catholic school 
students took one or more arts courses over their high school careers. A 
higher percentage of private school students than of public school students 
enrolled In philosophy, religion, and foreign languages. Students attending 
urban schools were more likely than others to have taken at least one art 
course. Rural schools had the lowest enrollments In foreign languages. 
Schools In the northern and southern regions of the country had a lower 
percentage of their students enrolled In the arts. Other findings relating 
arts and humanities enrollments to school characteristics Included: 

xvil 
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• The percentage of stiKlents who took at least one art course did 
not vary by school size. 



e The percentage of students irho took foreign language, anthropology 
and cultural geography, or rhetoric and ccnposltlon Increased with 
the size of the school. 

e Schools In the South had the lowest percentage of their students 
enrolled In philosophy and religion, anthropology and cultural 
^ography, and cultural appreciation courses. 

e Foreign language enrollments were relatively higher In schools 
where the percent of students In a college jJf'eparatory program was 
high. 

e There were few differences In the arts enrollments between schools 
with and those without a gifted and talented program. With 
respect to huaanltles courses, however, schools which offered a 
gifted and talented pro-am had hfgh«- enrollments In foreign 
languages and anthropology, but lower errol Iments In history and 
rhetoric and composition. 

e Schools with 10 percent or more black students had the lowest 
enrollments In music and crafts courses. 

e The percentage of students who enrolled In one or more arts or 
humanities courses for the most part did not vary by the percent 
of s udents from non-English speaking homes or the percent of 
students who were classified as disadvantaged. 

• Enrollments In. foreign language courses and rhetoric and 
canposftlon courses tended to be lower In schools which had a 
higher percentage of disadvantaged students. 

• The percentage of students who took at least one art course was 
not strongly related to the percentage of graduates of that school 
who typically went on to college. Enrollments In certain 
humanities courses were related to this characteristic. For 
exonpie. In schools where 75 percent or more of the graduates 
generally went on to college, 82 percent of the students enrolled 
In foreign languages. In the other schools, fhe percent taking 
foreign languages was between 37 and 59. 

5. Student Participation and Ooncftntratlon in tha Arts and Humanftl^ 

Over their high school careers, the average student earned two credits In 
ttie arts and six and one-half credits In the humanities. ^-ts credits 
represented about 6 percent of the total credits that students earned and 
hwanltles credits about 30 percent. Students earned less than one credit 
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(.58 credit) In the arts for every credit earned In aathwatlcs and .74 
arts credit for every science credit earned. The ratios of humanities 
credits to sia1h«atlcs and science credits were about three to one. 

An arts concentrator was defined as anyone who earned wore than 3 credits In 
art. A himanltles concentrator was defined as anyone who earned 4 or acre 
credits In hiaianltles disregarding the first 4 credits In English and the 
first 2 credits In foreign languages. (Had this exclusion not heen Invoked, 
virtually everyone would have qualified as a huaanltles concentrator). 

ADout 13 percent of the 1982 seniors (432,000 stu<tents) qualified as arts 
concentrators and about 17 percent (500,000 students) as huaianltles 
concentrators. About 8 percent and 9 percent were wathaaatlcs concentrators 
and science concentrators, respectively. 

Approximately 16 percent of the arts concentrators also concentrated In the 
humanities, while ebout 8 pA-cent of the arts concenVrators were aatheaiatlcs 
concentrators as weH, and 9 percent were science concentrators. Twelve 
percent of the hwnanltles concentrators were also arts concentrators, 21 
percent were also wathamatlcs concentrators, and 20 percent were also 
sclen<» concentrators. 

certain characteristics of secondary school students were related to 
concentration In the arts and the humanities. Some of the more Interesting 
findings were: 

eThe overall grade averages of mathsmatlcs and silence con- 
centrators were higher than those of the, m^fs and himianltles con- 
centrators although this latter group had higher grade averages 
than did students In general. ^ 

• About 6 percent of the arts concentrators and 19 percent of the 
hSinltleV Sncentrators met all of the graduation reauJrements 
recommended by the National Co»«lsslon on Ewe* I ence In Education 
except those concerned with computer science and ^orslgn 
TinJTages. In general, students who met these raqulrejents were 
less likely to enroll In one or more arts courses over their high 
school careers. 



• Botti arts and himanf ties concentrators scored higher on tests de- 
signed to neas ure reading, vocabulary, and nathcnatlcs skills than 
did students as a irholo* Hunanltles students scored higher than 
arts students on these tests. 

• A slightly hl^er perc^:.fage of female studenrs than of Male 
students were ^rts concentrators, 

• Students from higher socioeconomic backgrounds were about one and 
one-half times more likely to concentrate* In the arts, and atout 
two and one-half times more likely to concentrate In the humanl- 
ttesj than students from lover socioeconomic backgrounds. Stu<tents 
were six times more likely to concentrate In mathflRiatlcs or 
science If they came from more privileged family backgrounds. It 
Is quite possible that many tower SES students attended schools 
where courses In these areas were less generally available. 

• Concentration In the arts and the hunanltles was twice as common 
among white students as among black students. The differences 
with respect to mathematics and science concentration were even 
higher. 

• White students, while constFtutIng 73 percent of the student 
population, accounted fcM- 80 percent of all concentrators In the 
arts, humanities, mathematics, and sciences. Black students 
accounted for the lowest percentage of the concentrators. 

• Students from rural and urban areas were less I Ikely than suburban 
students to concentrate In the humanities, mathematics, or the 
sciences. 

• Overall, both arts and humanities concentrators spent more time on 
homework than students as a whole and less time working at Jobs 
outside of school. Hiananltles concentrators spent fewer hours per 
day watching tel^lslon than students as a whole, while arts 
concentrators watched about the same amount of television as the 
^f^zt at stuctent population. 

• For the most pert, the postsecondary plans of arts concentrators 
and humanities concentrators were about ^1>e sane as those of 
students In general. However, a higher percentage of hunanltles 
concentrators than students In general expected to attend a four- 
year college or university. 

• The educational expectations of arts concentrators were about the 
same as those of the student population as a whole. Huunltles 
concentrators, however, w^e less likely to view high school as 
the end of their form«l education and were more likely to expect 
to earn an advanced degree. 

• The Job aspirations of M-ts and humanities concentra-*^ors were 
similar to those of students In general. Humanities concentrators 
differed from other types of students, however. In their aspira- 
tions for professional Jobs. 
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6: Dfltfl Sotircfts 

As part of Its 'ongltuUImil studies pro^ai, the Matlofial Center for Educe- 
tlon Statistics sponsors the High School and Beyond <HS«B) study. The HSAB 
First Follow-up study provided detailed Information on the school experi- 
ences, attitudes, activities, future plans, personal motivations, and selec- 
ted beckground characteristics of a nationally repr^ntatlve saeple of 
1980 sophoiBores who graduated by 1982. In addltlo" the study supplied 
Information on the policies, educational facllltle; . se offerings, end 
other characteristics of the 941 schools attended by the students In the 
sample. 

Together, the school and student data bases provide Jnformitlon suitable 
for addressing Issues surrounding secondary education In the arts and the 
hiwanltles.' The HS«B data on the course offerings of secondary schools 
nade It possible to Identify the number and types of .courses offered In 
these areas. Data provided by school administrators permitted the Identi- 
fication of the school characteristics presumed to affect arts and 
hwanftles curricula. Trarscrlpt data from mere than 13,000 graduating 
seniors ware used to estimate course enrollments and 'o Identify the course- 
taking behavior of students enrolled In arts and himianltles courses. More- 
over, data on students' school and extra-school characteristics and 
experiences provlde^J a base of Information for developing a profile of 
students enrolled In arts and humanities courses. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTK(X)UCTiON 



Educators acknowledge Ifiat *1t»ere Is very little arts and hwnanltles educa- 
tion In the secondary schools of the United States. For exanple. In a 
recently released report, the Ornegle Foundation "for the Advancement of 
Teaching states that only }3 ^^cent of high, school students are erroMed In 
foreign language study. The Carnegie report also Indicates that the per- 
centage of hl^ school faculty- teaching cowses In the arts and the hwnanl- 
tles has declined sines 1966. The percentage of teachers Involved In 
foreign language Instruction has declined fro«6.4 to 2.8. SlftMer declines 
were observed In music education (4.7 percent to 5.7 percent) and In social 
studies U5.3 percent to It .2 percent). The only subject areas to sho»» an 
increase were English and art. The percentage of high school faculty 
teaching English Increased from 18.1 percent to 23.8 percent, and art, from 
2.0 to 3.1 percent.' 

According to experts In this area, these Increases In «ff and English 
faculty do not represent a heightened awareness aaong students of the Impor- 
tance of the arts and the himanltles In their educational careers. A large 
nunber of students complete hl^ school with little cr no formal Instruction 
In this arts. 

Educators hfcve offered a variety cf explanations for the lack of amphcsis 
on the arts and the hwianltles In the American educational system. Seme of 
thj9 more prevalent explanations found- In recent essays and discussions of 
the arts and the humanities Include the foil owing: 

• Most Amarlcanft think a r t aducatlon Is not reallv essflntlfl i tO gfl" 
mufttarfi with thft arts. Support for this assertion, which was 



V- : 

J/ . Ernest Boyer, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, iligh 
School . New York: Harper and Row, October, 1983. 

2/ Laura N. Chapman, Jjiftlaol ^ Mstmil £il11i«C0> litt ilo&efli^ Pol Icy Sss: 
^rlean Schools. Noe York: Col laibl a University, 1982. 
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documented by a 1975 Harris Poll, Is represented !n people's atti- 
tudes that, for exafAple, art Is play; art Is a technique one can 
learn In a one-time workshop f art Is a talent that one cannot 
learn; or -fhat art Is simply what one likes. There Is little un- 
derstanding that art, like mathanatlcs. Is a discipline with Its 
own history, curriculum structure, and evaluation principles. In 
^ fact, Eisner and Goodlad maintain, art is essential to optimal 
concept fomsatlon and therefore to the optimal cognitive and af- 
fective development of children.^ 

• Hiimanlttas as a course of study is regarded as more acr^roprlate 
for cQlleqa than for high school students. Since the Objoctlves 
are broad and content of the humanities difficult to define, 
studying the humanities might require flexibility In the choice of 
Teaching materials and projects. Communities feel more comfort- 
able supporting students^ efforts In acquiring definable skills In 
high jchool and would prefer that students save less clearly 
defined courses for college. 

e Communrtles believe t hat school resc -ces and teachers should ba 
directed towards thos e skills which will be tested. Since the 
himtanltles and the arts p^ se are not featired In the traditional 

' «:htevement and aptitude tests In a high schCK>l stu(tent*s career, 
there Is lltMe Impetus for school districts to ccwm It resources 
to these subjects. Consequently, there Is little support for 
teachers who wish to delve Into these subjects w.th their 
students. 

• The arts and the humanities are seen as antithetical to the back- 
tf>-tiaslcs movement. In the foreword to Blsner»s Cpgnltlon and CuP- 
rlculiMi p LwjIs Fischer of the University of Massachusetts Is <rlt- 
4cal of the back-to-basics movement because of Its narrow con- 
ception of currlculun, "This movement Is supported by the limited 
conraptlon that Intel i Igc»nce only Includes v^bel and matheiMtlcal 
reasoning and that the arts are based on emotions and embodied In 



V Chapman, Instant Art^ inslflOl HuJlUCfi* p. 7. 



those who are talented." Both Fischer and Eisner bei leve that the 

arts are a necessary ccwp lament for thinking. Eisner wakes the 

more radical argument that the senses play a funriamantfll roie in 

4 

concept formation. 

• There Is Insufficie nt political pressure for the Inclusion Of 

hutiqnftles In the schools and a la rk of liberal arts reqiilraiaents 

In teacher certif icatlQn programs. The Commission on the 

Htnanltles In their report entitled. The Hmnanltles In toarlcan 

Life , listed ten recanmendatlons that they felt would Improve the 

status of the humanities Including political pressure at the 

local, state, and federal levels to make t^.e humanities a priorif/ 

In the schools, bringing the skills of professional and learned 

societies to the schools, and requiring liberal arts training of 
5 

a I i teachers. 

The "green book", Agademlc Prep for College: — Whflt Students NSfld 
t« Knr^ and Re Able to Do.« by the College Board Identifies the 
arts as one of the six basic academic subject areas to be mastered 
by high school students If they Intend to succeed In college. The 
National Commission on Excellence In Education In a 1983 report, A 
Matlon at Risk; The Imperative for Friiirfltlonnl Reform, called for 
a strengthening of high school graduation requirements'. Including 
those In the himianltles w^ea.^ 



i/ El I lot N. Eisner, Cognition ^ Currlculian: ^ BfiSiS ISC DeCidlnfl JtMt 
to Teach . New York; Longman, 1982. 

5/ Richard Lyman, Ifafi Humanities m iofiClfiflO Ulfi, Berkeley; University 
of California Press, 1960, p. 28. 

§y College Board "Academic Preparation for College; What Students Need to 
Know and Be Able to Do" 

2/ National Commission on Excellence In Education, i lifitlJiD ^ Itlfi 
iiperatlve for gdudticatlonal ftefoca. April, 1983. 
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In a-der to Increase student training tn the hunanfttes, however, 

teacher training wfll also h^e to tie strengthened* as noted In 

the recent rep«-t by Hilda Smith, Director of the CouiiCll of Chief 

a 

State School Officers. 

• Few human I ties model programs hawa boen rdgn-Hf led to iaad tha uray 

toward a stronger huaanltlas rurr I rii I iim. Recently those concerned 

with the weak status of the humanities In the schools have 

suggested that a program be established to Identify outstanding 

programs In the humanities, similar to the National Diffusion 

Network progron that both cites outstanding programs and provides 

training for others fn tnose programs. ^cording to Patricia 

Ford, one such model has recently been established by Philadelphia 

business and private foonOvtlons which collaborated to provide 

2.25 mIMIon dollars to promote the humanities In Philadelphia 
g 

publ Ic schools. 

• Textbo oks may be ouf of date. The American Academy of Arts end 
Sciences reported that this Is one problem contributing to the ^ 
weaKness of humanities In the school 

e Education In the arts and humanities Is not seen as a serious 
enterprise. The sunmer, 1983 Issue of Daedi^l us was devoted to 
"The Arts and Himianttles In ^ner lea's Schools." Editor Stephen 
Graubard noted In the preface: 

"For most public schools In America today, such Instruction (In 
the arts) Is deemed a luxury, avehable as an elective option for 



JB/ Hilda Smith, Director, Council of Chief State School Offices, Humanities 
jBOil ilfllfi Education AgendgS: Pqi Icles. Perspectives ^ Prospects 
Reported. 1963.' 

S/ Patricia Ford, Fducat Ion Week^ February 1, 1964. 

10/ "The Arts and Humanities In America's School s^" Daedalus (Journal of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences), Vol.\ 112, No. 3, summer, 1983, 
pp. 211-228. \ . 
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those who -Ml Ink ft might suit their educational purposes to take 
such a course .... It Is taken for granted tnat competence In 
math and sciences Is Important . . . Tner^j Is no comparable alarm 
. . . about the failure of American youngsters to take Instruction 
In the arts. The arts are thought . . . to be frIMs that can be 
dispensed with, particularly In a time of economic stringency." 

Two contrary arguments may be suggested here. The first was made 
by Graubard. He maintained that the view taken by public schools 
Is "not the view taken by certain- of the best private schools In 
the country .... Instruction In the arts Is thought to be an 
absolutely essential part of that preparation. It Is a serious 
enterprise for the best of these schools." A second argument was 
advanced In Coming to O ur Senses, which reviewed the significance 
of the arts for education saying that words were but one 
transmitter of Information; "the fact Is, we send and receive a 

torrent of other Information through our eyes, our ears, our skin, 

12 

and our palate." 

e Curriculum requlra aents and el act I vc patterns need tQ bfl 

rfaexaained. The Paldefa Proposal recommended that all students be 

exposed to a common three-strand currlculim which Includes the 

humanltles.^^ The Arts Task Force of the National Conference of 

State Legislations Issued a report entitled, Art8 flfld tho States. 

In 1981 recommending state action to ensure that arts were Inclu- 

14 

ded In the curriculum for all students. 



11/ Stephen Oraubard, editor, paedaJuy sinmer, 1983. 

12/ Thomas Quinn and Cheryl Hanks, S£m^m Ifi SSiL ifiOSfiS: Xhfi Sfgnlf Icancg 
5± lilfi Arts for A"ierlcan Fducatlon , New York: McGraw-Hill Book Oo., 
1977, p. 3. 

12/ Mortimer Adier, Jbfi fftUfilA fci^iflSAis M Educational Man|fastQ > New 
York: Macml I Ian Publ Ising Co., Inc., 1982. 

14/ Larry Br I skin, compiler, jkts iJbt itatfiS, a r^>ort of the Arts Task 
Force, National Conference of State Legislatures, Denver, Coloardo, 
1981. 
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• The Incraased aatphasts on Mth and sclancas at tha expanse of the 
**'*T'*n!tiOTi The Comilsslon on the Huaianltles fn Ihelr 1960 study » 
The HuMnittag In Aierlcan Ufa,, cited "the need to Interrelate 
the huManltles, social sciences, science «id technology" . . . 
rather than to persist In creating the Impression that ". . . 
himanltles and science fom two separate cuitwes, neither Intel' 
I Iglble to the other. 

In the ntldst of this climate, there has been a call, from three respected 
sources, for more education In the erts and humanities. The College Board, 
the National Oommlsslon on Excellence In Education, and the Carnegie 
Foundation have all Identified these areas as Important to the overall 
education of the nation's youth. The College Board and the Carnegie 
Foundation went so far as to reccmwnd that the arts be Identified as one of 
the basics In a core currlculwn. The principles associated with 
human It fas education were afflried as concepts for understanding the world 
and one's oommunlty through the stcdy of foreign languages, history, social 
science, and ccmmunlty InvolveR»nt. 

What has been needed to support any new Impetus In arts and hunanltles 
education is cwrent I nf oration about secondary school Instruction In 
these subject areas. In addition. Information Is needed on the schools 
offering courses In these ^eas, and atK>ut those students choosing to study 
the arts and the humanities In high school. 

1 .1 An Analysis of Course Offerings and Enrollments In tha Arts and the 
HUBflnltlfiS 

Recognizing the need fcr detailed Information on the status of the arts and 
the humanities In secondary education, and the ability of certain data 
collected by the National Canter for Education Statistics (NCES) to help 
meet this need, the NCES contracted with Evaluation Technologies Incorpo- 
rated (ETD to design and conduct an analysis of these subject areas. The 
general objectives of the analysis were to: 
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• Identify current m-ts and humanfttes course offerings and enroll' 
nents In secondary schools In the United States; 

• Identify those school character I si ics that are associated v7th 
course offerings and eiu-oliflients In the arts and In the human 
ties; 

e^flne Ihe course-taking patterns of arts students and humanities 
students In secondary sdKwIs; 

e Determine the students* s^ool experlen^s and extra-'school ex^e~ 
riences that are related to their arts and hunanltles course- 
taking behavior. 

e Determine the occupational end educational aspirations of students 
concentrating In the wts and In the humanities. 

1.2 Ofltfl SQUTCeS 

Data to Investigate the course offerings and course enrol l^ments of U.S. 
public and private secondary schools and the participation of secondary 
school students In arts and huaanltles courses were available through 
several surveys sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics. Particularly useful were the data 
col I acted by: 

e The 1982 High Schoo< and Beyond (HS&B) Course Offerings and Course 
Enrollments Survey; 

e The 1982 High School and Beyond Transcripts Survey; 

e The 1980 High School and Beyond Base Year Survey; and 

• The 1982 High School and Beyond First Follow-up Survey. 
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Data fron fh9 HSAB Cpurse Offerings and Course Erroi loents Survey vere used 
to Identify the number and pwcentage of schools offering courses In arts 
and hunanltles. The course enrollment data obtained In this survey ivere not 
complete enough (I.e., the response rate was too low) to provide a basis for 
estimating natlonisl enrollments. Therefore, transcript data were used for 
-Hits purpose. Use of the franscrlpt date also made It possible to relate 
course-taking behavior to student characteristics In order to describe arts 
and humanities concentrators. 

It should be noted that enrollment data based on transcripts are not 
precisely comparable with "pure" enrollment data for a school year. Trans* 
cript data cover four years of study by each student. The two types of data 
are equivalent only to the extent that the freshmen, sophomores, and Juniors 
of 1981-82 took the same courses that year that the HS£B seniors had taken 
when they were freshmen, sophomores, and Juniors. 

Data provided by school administrators In response to Items on the HS&B Base 
Year and First Follow-up school questionnaires permitted the Identification 
of school characteristics that were related to course offerings and course 
enrollments in lhe arts and the humanities. Base year and First Follow-up 
student questionnaire data provided a basi of information on students' 
school and extra-school experiences for developing a profile on arts and 
hunanltles concentrators. — 

1.3 Report QrcanfzatlQn 

i 

The remainder of this report Is organize Into five chapters and a tecl^l- 
cai appendix. Chapter 2, entitled Key Study Definitions, presents defini- 
tions both at the conceptual and operational level, of such key terms as 
"arts," "humanities," and "arts concentrators" and "hunanltles concentra- 
tors." Chapter 3 presents an overview of the study findings pertaining to 
course offerings and course enrollments In the arts and hunanltles. Chapter 
4 d9scrlbes offarlngs In the arts and humanities as related to school char^ 
acterlstics. Chapter 5 describes gnrot iaants In the arts and humanities as 
related to school characteristics. Chapter 6 focuses on students and Is 
concerned primarily with describing th characteristics of students who 
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concentrated In arts and hunanltfes. The Technrcal Appendix presents brief 
descriptions of the sanple designs, data sources, deta adjuslments, 
procedures for calculating standard errors, and a complete list of the 
courses, by fi-dlglt codes, which were enconpassed under the varlo.s arts and 
huMnltles Instructional prograns. 
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CHAPTER 2 
KEY STUDY DEFINITIONS 

Prior to the analysis, several concepts central to the study were defined. 
In particular, conceptual and operational definitions of the arts and the 
hunanltles, and arts concentrators and humanities concentrators were devel- 
oped. Our definition of each Is presented below, 

2.1 frts and Huaanltles 

In order to examine the status of the arts and the hwanltles In secondary 
schools In the United States, It w^s necessary to reach agreement on a 
definition of each. The legislation which established the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts and the National Endowment for the Humanities reveals 
the difficulty of clearly differentiating The arts and the humanities. 

* 

The Fsder al legislation for the Humanities Endowment reads; 

Th'3 term 'humanities' Includes, but Is not 1 1 ml ted to, the study 
of the foHowlngj languages, both modern and classical? linguis- 
tics; literature; history; Jurisprudence; philosophy; archaeo- 
logy; comparative religion; ethics; the history, criticism, and 
theory of the arts; those aspects of the social sciences which 
have humanistic content and employ hwuanistlc methods; and the 
study and application of the humanities to the human environment 
with particular attention to the relevance of the humanities to 
the current conoltlons of national life. 

The Arts Endowment goals and policies Include the statement that: 

Art ... Is to be understood In Its broadest sense ... with the 
full cognizance of the pluralistic nature of the arts In America, 
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It Is clear from both statawnts, that the arts and humanities are Intended 
to hd very broad. Individually, they '•jver a wide range of subject areas 
and activities* Consequently, the boundaries separating studies In the arts 
and the humanities from those of other disciplines are not always clear. 
Also, the subject area boundaries separating the arts from the hunanltles 
are not always easily Identifiable. These two features compound the 
problems of defining the arts and the hunanltles. 

For the analysis to produce meaningful and policy relevant findings, both 
the arts and the humanities had to be uniquely defined. The National Center 
for Education Statistics (NCES) determined that subject-area specialists 
would be needed to Identify common and unique elements of the iiunanltles and 
arts disciplines and to advise In the operational Izat I on of these elements 
In terms of course programs and courses. Panel Ists were selected from mdng 
national and local leaders In high school and university level education and 
In educational policy development. Three Federal agencies were represented: 
the National .Institute of Education; the Department of Education; Jnd the 
National Endowment for the Hunanltles. Other experts In the fields of arts 
and hTimanltles education came to the panel from one state university, two 
public school systems, and one county level education agency. 

The panelists and ETI staff convened to: (1) develop abstract definitions 
of the arts and the hi«ianltlesj (2) Identify courses which should be flagged 
as arts or humanities; (3) establish Important course-taking patterns and 
the operational Izat I on of these patterns; and (4) develop a set of research 
questions framed In the High School and Beyond data. 

The panelists continued to be available to field questions concerning the 
analyses. In Instances when, for example, recommended measures were not 
supported by the available data, members of the panel were consulted. 

It was the consensOs of the panel that the feature which most clearly dis- 
tinguishes the arts and the humanities Is the end product of the course of 
study. The arts as a discipline focuses on performance and. production. The 
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hUMnttles* on the o-Hier hand, focuses on apprecletlwi, analysis, and 
IfMory. Tha following definitions reflect this performance/appreciation 
standard for distinguishing the Iwo areas of study. 

e Arts — Study In the arts Involves a perfwmance or product which 
represents skill. Interpretation, and aesthetic Judgement on 
the part of the Individual. , 

e Hiwenltles — Study In the humanities Involves the appreciation of 
the critical values and contributions of a variety of people and 
cultures to civilization. The hiwenltles Include ccmmun I cation 
concerning these contributions: .the analysis, theory, history, 
philosophy, and literature Involved In the study of the achieve- 
ments of both Individuals and society. 

Study of the arts In secondary schools Includes coursework In the following 
Instructional programs: 

e Dance 

e Dramatic Arts 
e Design 

e Graphic and Commercial Arts 
e Crafts 
e Fine Arts 
e Music 

e Creative Writing. 

Humanities studies In secondary schools Include c^urseMork In: 

e Multl-dlsclpl Inary and Inter-dlsclpl Inary Studies 
e P^. llosophy ( 

• Rel Iglon 

e Foreign Languages 

• History 

• Anthropology, Cultural Geography, and Ethnic and Area 

Studies 

\ • English and the Study of Literature 
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• Rhetoric and Oonposltion 

• Curtirai ApiK-eclatlon (e.g., nusic and art appreciation). 
2.2 Opflr«»!onal!gl^ the Dafinltlonii for Arts and Humanities 

The qi»ntltatlve nature of the planned analyses reqi^fred that all key 
concepts he operationally defined In terms of the available survey data. 
In practice, this meant translating the conceptualizations of the arts and 
the humanities Into the Classification of Secondary School Courses (CSSC) 
codes. These codes were used to Identify Instructional program areas and 
specific coirses on the HStS offerings and enrol leents and student trans- 
cript data files. 

The treatment of the arts and the humanities In the CSSC, and the broad 
definitions found In the 1 1 t,erature, Required reconciliation at the outset 
of the Investigation. The broadness of the CSSC definition of humanities 
precluded the selection of a single two-digit program area code to represent 
the humanities. 

In order to capture the richrtess and variety of the himianltles In the 
secondary school setting. It was necessary to Identify a subset of courses 
currently found In various program arete of the CSSC to constitute the 
■^unanltles." For exmnpie, foreign language, philosophy,! and religion 
courses were examined to determine whether cr not they should be considered 
as humanities courses. Courses listed under these program areas that 
conformed to the established definition of humanities were grouped to form a 
general hunanltles curriculum. 

A concern In operationally defining the hunanltles «as that, should English 
end foreign languages be Included, the resulting measures of offerings and 
enrollments In the huaanltles might be deceptively large and lead to the 
finding that practically all students In secondary sdioois were himianltles 
concentrators. 



16/ Evoluatlon Technologies Incorporated, A Ciasstf leaf ton ot Secondary 
School i^iUCifia, Washington, O.C: National Osnter for Education 
Statistics, 1982. 
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While recognizing the possible effects of <tolng so. It was decided that 
foreign languages and English should be treated as humanities. Foreign 
languages were Included because of the cultural appreciation oowponent of 
high school courses In these subjects. English was Included because of the 
difficulty of separating the appreciation (e.g., literature) frcni the 
nechanlcal (e.g., graw»ar) ccwponents of English courses. Othar htinanltles 
"grey areas," such as coawiun I cations, urban studies, and sociology were 
treated both operationally and analytically as non-human I ties courses. 

A "grey area" emerged In the arts as well, specifically with regard to archi- 
tectural courses. It was decided that they are outside the agreed-upon 
definition of the erts. 

Arts /courses were operationally defined as those which concerned dance, 

dranqtlc arts, design, graphic and conmerclal arts, crafts, fine arts, music 

and /creative wrjtlng, Hiwanltles Instruction was defined as Including 

hun^Itles and the social sciences, mul tldlsclpl Inary and Interdisciplinary 

studies, philosophy, religion, forel^ languages, hlsjory, anthropology/ 

cultural geography, English and the study of literature, rhetoric and cowpo- 

f 17 
sition, and cultural appreciation coi^rses. 

2.ljj ppf initton o f Arts Concftntrators and Humanities r.QncentratQr s 

V*i conceptual and operational definitions of the arts and the humanities 
provided a foundation/for defining concentrators In these two areas. For 
the ptrposcs of this study» arts concentrators and husanltles concentrators 
•ere dif ferwitlated from other types of students by their patterns of course 
taking.'® The key dimension of student course- taking was the Intensity of 
participation. Intensity of participation refers to the amount of time 




12/ A detailed list of the courses Included under each of these pro-am 
areas Is contained In the Technical Appendix. 

Ifl/ The Arts and Humanities Advisory Panel Identified the cource-taking 
patterns that were used to define arts concentrators and hiwanltles 
concentrators. 
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spent studying In a subject area. It could be measured In twms of the 
nunber of courses taken In a particular area, fhe hunber of credits earned 
(or attoipted), or the nunber of credits earned relative to the total 
credits attonpted tr.roughout the student's high school career. 

The basic Measure of Intensify used to define arts concentrators and hwan- 
I ties concentrators In this study was the nuBber of credits earned In one or 
more of the Instructional programs (e.g.» dance, fine arts, foreign Ian* 
guages, history, etc.). In the arts, or In the humanities. More specif K 
cally, arts and humanities concentrators were defined by the nueber cf these 
credits earned In excess of the typical number earned by most students. 

In tabulating the number of credits earned In the arts or the humanities 
only those coirses In which the student received a passing grade were 
counted. It was therefore not possible for a student to be def Ined as an 
arts or huranltles concentrator when he or she had taken a course multiple 
times, but had not received a passing grade. At the same time, this rule 
permitted students to receive all of the credits earned for e single course 
(e.g., band) they took more than once provided they received a passing grade 
ead) time. 

Based on the Intensity of students* participation, arts concentrators and 
humanities concentrators were operationally defined as follows: 

• Arts concentrators — students who earned more than 3 credits In. any 
combination of courses In the arts area. 

e H inanities concentrators — students who earned 4 or more credits In 
the humanities disregarding the first 4 credits In English and the 
first two (2) credits In forel^ languages. This exclusion was 
necessary so as to preclude a finding that most students were 
humanities concentrators. 
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While Intensity of participation was used as the tasis for defining 
student concentration, other dimensions of participation were of concern, 
particularly, diversify. Diversity was operational Ized by counting the 
nwher of Instructional programs In the arts or In the humanities In which a 
student had taken courses. 

2.4 Mathematics and Sctenra roncentrators 

The Increased Interest and public discussion regarding aathematlcs and 
science education In the U.S. school system led to the decision to Incor- 
porate measures of these two fields of study Into certain of the anal,yses. 
Specifically, student transcript data were used to define student concentra- 
tors In mathematics and sclence.^^ These two types of concentrators were 
compared with the arts and humanities concentrators on a nunber of char- 
acteristics. 

For purposes of this sl4idy, mathematics and science concentrator£ were 
defined as fot lows: 

e Mathanattcs Concentrators — Students who earned a total of 4 or 
more credits In methemetfcs. Including one or more credits In the 
upper- level courses for college ^eparatory students' (e.g., 
probability, trigonometry and solid geometry, algebra and 
trigonometry, and statistics), or In courses for glft^tal anted 
students (e.g., linear algebra and calculus). 

e Science Concentrators — Students who earned at least one credit 
each m biology, chemistry, and physics. ' 



. la/ Evaluation Technologies Incorporated Is performing a separate study of 
student participation In mathamatlcs and science. Ifor more Information 
on the mathematics and science definitions and groupings used In the cur- 
rent study, contact the Longitudinal Studies Branch of the National Cen- 
ter for Education Statistics. 
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CHAPTER 3 • 



OFFERINGS MID ENT^ailCNTS IN THE ARTS AND 1»E HUMANITIES: OVERVIEW 

« 

This chspfm' presents a generalized overview of our r^earcfi findings and 
Includes data-based ansvers to the following questions: 

• What arts and humanities courses a^^e offered In U.S. 
secondary schools? Which courses are offered nost and 
least frequently? 

• What Is ttie ratio of arts and hmanltles course offerings 
to the course offerings In the total high school curri- 
cula? To maHiematlcs and science course offerings? 

• What Is the enrol Inent In arts and hisianltles courses? 
Which courses have the highest and. lowest enrollments? 

• How do the enrollments In arts and humanities courses 
oom(>are with the enrol Iments In other program areas, such 
as mathamatlcs and science? 

3.1 Course Offerings 

The overwhelming majority of U.S. secondary schools offered one or more 
courses In the arts and In the humanities during the 1961-1982 school year. 
A total of 18,600 secondary schools (94.1 percent of the total) offered 
ooursework In the arts. The corresponding number for humanities coitf-ses was 
19,700 schools or 99.9 percent of the total (see Table 1). 

The extent to which the different Instructional prc^ams within the arts and 
the humanities were offered varied conslder^ly. The arts program most 
commonly available was music, which was offered by over 90 percent of the 
schools Course offerings In mi'slc Included band, orchestra, ensemble, 
chorus, harmony and coRposltlon, arranging, and ccmductlng. 
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Eighty-five psrcant of Ihe schools provided their students with Ihe oppor- 
tunlly to take fine arts courses and nearly half offered crafts and dramatic 
arts courses. Less than one-third offered Instruction In creative writing, 
graphic and coaimerclal arts, dance, or design. Design was offered by only 4 
percent of the schools. Examples of design courses Include graphic design, 
theater makeup, and theater lighting fundamentals. 

The humanities offerings at nearly all schools Included English and history. 
Over Iwo-thlrds of the schools offered their students Instruction in foreign 
languages, rhetoric and composition, and In anthropology /cultural geography. 
Cultural appreciation classes (e.g., music appreciation and art apprecia- 
tion) were taught at nearly half of all high schools, while less than one- 
fifth of all schools offered Instruction In the courses listed In the CSSC 
under humanities and social science (e.g., humanities and American htmanl- 
tles), phllosophy,^ rel Iglon, cr multl-dl sclpl Inary and I nter-dl scl pi Inary 
studies. / 

/ 

The total niK^er and percentage of schools offering courses In the hunanl- 
tles were Also calculated after excluding English and foreign language 
courses /ran the analysis In order to explore Itte concern that their 
Inclusion In the previous analysis might have produced Inflated figures fa- 
offer, ngs In the hunanltles. When the nunber and percent for ttie Intact 
cat^jgorles were compared with those for the hunanltles categories purged of 
E.gllsh and foreign languages, the differences were less than one percent; 
over 99 percent of the schools offered htmanltles Ins+ructlon In other than 
English and foreign languages. 

A total of 223,000 courses were offered In the arts during the 1981-1982 
school year In 19,726 U.S. secondary schools. This yielded an average of 11 
courses per school. The total number of hinianltles offerings was over twice 
as large (495,000) for an average of 25 courses per school (see Table 2). 

fnong the various programs In the arts domain, music had the most extensive 
offerings. A total of 93,000 music courses were offered for an average of 5 
per school. There were 62,000 fine arts courses offered In 1981-1982 for an 
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average of 3 per school. Crafts and drawa+lc arts had the third highest 
ntiaber of courses with schools offering an avera^ of one In each. The 
remaining four arts Instructional prograns were not commonly offered. 

Nuong the 495,000 courses offered In the humanities, 181,000 were In English 
or the study of literature. The average school offered nJne courses of this 
type. Foreign language Instruction was the second most conraon humanities 
offering. Foreign language courses for ail schools totaled 144,000; the 
average nunber found In secondary schools was seven. Four courses In 
histcry, two In rhetoric and composition, and two In anthropology/cultural 
geography were usual. Inte— disc I pi I nary and mul tl-dlsclpl Inary studies 
courses were the least often offers. 

When we look at the overall picture within the arts and humanities, It'can 
be concluded that schools ordinarily offered two or more courses In half of 
the hunanltles Instructional programs and two or more courses In one^ fourth 
of the arts programs. The nunber of humanities courses offered was about 
twice the number of arts courses offered. 

Table 3 presents the ratios of secondary school offerings In the arts and 

humanities to secondary school offerings In mathematics and science. On 

the average, schools offered 1.3 courses In the arts for every one course 

offered In mathematics and 1.7 courses In the arts for every one science 
20 

course. 

Almost three courses were offered In the humanities for every mathematics 
course. Approximately 3.7 courses were offered In the humanities for each 
course offered In the sciences. 

3.2 Course Enrol Iments 

In addition to providing Information on the nwnber and percent of schools 
offering courses In each of the arts and the humanities Instructional pro- 



20/ Since the length of high school courses and the number of credits 
associated with courses vary by subject area and school, caution should 
be exercised when Interpreting these findings. 
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groBS, Table 1 presents estimates of the number md percent of students who 
took courses In each of these programs during their hi^ school careers. 
These estimates apply only to the secondary school -students who were still 
enrolled In school In Spring 1982 or had a I reedy graduated. Students who 
had left school between the HS8B Base Survey In 1980 and the First 

Follow-up Survey In 1982 were not Included* 

Approxlwately 69 percent of these students had taken one or store courses In 
the arts. This represents over 2,250,000 students. In contrast, 99 percent 
of these students had taken at least one course In the husanltles over their 
four-year high school career. 

fmcmg the arts Instructional programs, fine arts and music had the highest 
enrollments. About one In three students took courses In these programs. 
Dramatic arts, (12-5 percent) and crafts (13.8 percent) progr«s had the 
next highest enrollments. The area with the smallest enrollment was design 
with less than one percent of the sf udents taking courses In this program. 

Over one million more seniors took humanities courses than took arts 
courses. As expected, the largest hwnanltles enrollments were In English 
and history. Almost all students (98.1 percent) had taken In at least one 
English course by their senior year. Another 43 percent had taken a course 
In rhetoric or composition. Over 91 percent of Ihe students enrol led In a 
history course, and about 38 percent enrolled In one or more courses In the 
area defined as "anthropology, cultural geography, ethnic and area studies.* 
Philosophy and religion courses were taken by 2.2 percent and 3.3 percent of 
the sfudents, respectively. 

Table 4 presents the ratio of the enrollments In the arts and hiwanltles to 
those In mathematics. In science, and to those In all courses. Unlike In 
the other enrollment tables, students were counted as many times as they en- 
rolled In a course listed within a subject area. Thus, If a student took 
five hunanltles courses, he or she was counted five times for fhe hiMsnl- 
tles. 

Overall, arts enrollments accounted for about 10 percent of total course 
enrollment. Humanities enrollments, on the other hand, accounted for about 
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30 percont of ail course enrol Inents. Huiianltfes enroilRents were almost 
three times as hl^ as those In mathematics, and fow times as hl^ as 
science enrollments. Arts enrol I went s were 70 percent of nalhematlcs en- 
rol iments, and 94 percent of science enrollments. Humanities enrollments 
were four and one-third times higher than those of arts courses. 
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CH/tfTER 4 

OFFERINGS IN ARTS AND HUMANITIES AS RaATED TO SCHOOL CH/«ACTERISTICS 



In order to understand the secondary school arts and humanities curricula* 
course offerings In the Instructional pro-ams of each si^Ject area were 
further analyzed. The focus of this analysis was on Identifying the charac* 
terlstlcs of schools that off«"ed courses In Itie various arts and humanities 
Instructional progrons. The characteristics of schools that offered courses 
In each Instructional program were compared with characteristics of those 
schools that did not offer courses In that proton. 

In carrying out these analyses, certain Instructlofwl prolans that w«re of- 
fered by only a small percentage of schools were combined with related pro- 
grams* For exonple, "muitl-dlscf pi Inary and Interdisciplinary studies** was 

21 

consolidated with *'huraanltles and social sciences." '•Design*' was consoli- 
dated with "dramatic arts." Finally, "philosophy" vas combined with 
rel Iglon. 

As will be seen below, the ordering of Instructional prolans by the nmnber 
of schools off^fng them was mujh the s»ne whether the schools were consid- 
ered as an undifferentiated total Ity or whether they were grouped Into sub- 
sets CXI the basis of various shared chwacter Istlcs. For the most pert, a 
high percentage of secondary schools offered courses In music and fine arts 
while a lower percentage of schools offered courses In yaphic and commer- 
cial arts. In the hunanltles, a high percentage of schools offered English, 
history, and foreign languages, while a lower percentage of schools offered 
philosophy and religion, and mul tl-dlsci Iplnary and Inter-dlscI pi Inary 
studies. 

While the order of Instrwrtlonal pro-ams by the number of school s of fori ng 
them was relatively constant, there were variations, as a function of ^hool 



21/ Throughout the repwt this combined program Is referriw ro ts multl- 
dlsclpl Inary and Inter-disc I pi Inary studies. 
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characteristics, In the percentage ©f schools offering specific Instruc- 
tional prograns.. The findings reported bel«» highlight these differences. 

All estimates presented In the tables that follow were derived from samples 
of schools and students. Consequently, they i^lll vary somewhat from the 
values that would have been obtained had a cpw|>'ete census of the popula- 
tions of schools and stuoents been conducted. Procedures for measuring the 
variability of the estimates reported In the tables are outlined In the 
Technical Appendix. 

AM of the differences described In this report, unless otherwise Indicated, 
are at least two times the standard error of the difference and therefore 
are statistically significant. It Is recommended that the reader Interested 
In other differences displayed In the tables calculate Ihelr standard error 
to reduce the chance of misinterpreting the findings. 

4.1 Srhnol Typei Public. Catholic, or Other Private 

It Is generally assumed that the education provided by public and private 
schools Is quite different. In order to examine these differences HS4B 
schoolf were grouped Into three categories: public. Catholic, and other 
private. The percentage of schools In each of these categories that offered 
courses In the arts and the humanities were then oowpared with one another 
(see Table 5). 

The najorlty of schools, regardless of type, offered at least one course In 
both the arts and the humanities. Arts courses were offered In 95 percent 
of the public and Catholic schools and In 86 percent of the other private 
school s.^^ One or more courses In the humanities were offered by virtually 
every U.S. secondary school. 

Offerings In certain of the arts programs differed by school type. Other 
private schools were less likely than publ Ic or Cathol Ic schools to offer 



'22Z Estimates for other private schools may be less accurate than others 
because of the small sample size and a low response rate. 
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Table 3t P^contago of Schools Offering Ocurses 
hy Typp of School f 1961*82 
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Fyogrfln 

. 
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courses In graphics and oomMerclal arts, and croatlve writing. The largest 
of these differences was for creative writing which was offered In 9 percent 
of the other private schools oompared with roughly one-third of the public 
and Cathol Ic schools. 

The largest differences In offerings as related to school type were In the 
areas of philosophy and religion, anthropology, foreign languages, and 
rhetoric and composition. Catholic schools were inore likely to offer 
courses In philosophy and religion than were either public or other private 
schools. SIfflliarly. Catholic schools reported offering courses In foreign 
languages and anthropology and cultural geography more often than did the 
othei s. Rhetoric and composition was offered by a higher percentage of the 
other private schools than by public and Catholic schools. 

4.2 School Size. Region, apd Urbanlcltv 

School size, region, and urbanlclty were examined to determine whether or 
not these characteristics had any Influence on the types of arts^ar.d 
humanities prograns offered to students. Schools were grouped Into one ^yf 
three size categories depending upon their total era-ol Iment: (1) less than 
500 students, (2) between 500 and 1,499 students, and (3) 1,500 or more stu- 
oents. Schools were also classified Into four regions— North, South, North 
Central, and West-- and according to whether they were located In an urban, 
a suburban, or a rural setting. 

• i 

School size seemed to be related to course offerings In all program areas Of 
the arts. The general pattern In Table 6 was for schools with 1,500 stu- 
dents or more to be the most likely to offw Instruction In dance, dramatic 
arts, graphic and commercial arts, fcreetlve writing, and crafts. Fine arts 
and music were offered by about equal percenters of the largest school^ and 
of schools with 500 to 1,499 students; a lower percentage of the schools 
w:th under 500 students offered these courses. The biggest difference 
between the smaller schools (less than 500 students) and the other schools 
was In relation to the dramatic arts and design program area offerings. 
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Tohlo 6, ^rconl^go^of School Offortng Coor-^s In Arts and Itaanfllor. Instructional Progrm,. by 
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39.7 
87.2 
90.9 
90.3 
54.9 

99.2 
54.3 

20.0 
«'«.4 
97.5 
07.3 

9^.2 

92.7 
53.0 



a/ Schools rounded to the nearest hundred. 



Only 31 percent of Ihe snelier schools offered Instruction In tMs program 
oree oompared with 59 percent of schools In the nlddle category and 86 per- 
cent of the larger 8Choo!ii. 

In four of the eight hunanltles Instructional prograns^ mil tt -disc I pi I nary 
studies, foreign languages, anthropology, md rhetoric and conposltlon, the 
percentage of schools that offered courses Increased as the number of stu- 
dents In the schools Increased. The percentage of schools offering Instruc- 
tion In history and English was about the same regardless of the size of the 
school. Cultural appreciation courses, on the other hand, were most often 
offered by schools with over 1,499 students. 

The schools In the South differed most from schools In other regions of the 
country (see Table 7). Schools In the South were least likely to offer 
Instruction In dramatic arts/design, crafts, and creative writing. A 
significantly higher percentage of schools In the North and West offered 
fine arts courses than schools In the South. Western schools were more 
likely fhan schools In other regions to give -Instruction In dance. Foreign 
languages, anthropology/cul tural geography, and cultural appreciation 
coursds were found more often I n the North than In oth«- regions. Anthro- 
pology wid cultural geography were less available In the South. 

Rural schools were less likely than either urban or suburban schools to 
offer courses In most of the arts and hmanltles programs (see Table 8). 
However, rural schools were similar to schools In urban and suburban areas 
In their music, history, and English offerings. A smaller percentage of 
rural schools offered foreign languages, anthropology/cul tural geography and 
cultural appreciation courses. 

4.3 Percent of Students In an Acadamfr High School Program 

Schools were grouped according to the percentage of their students who were 
In an academic progran, as reported by school officials. Arts and humani- 
ties offerings were compared for schools with different percentages of their 
students In an academic program In Table 9. 
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Table 7: r'orccMago of Schools Of for fog Courses 
by region: 1081 -fl? 



Instruct I onaf 
Program 

Arts 
Dance 

Orivnatlc Arts and Design 
Graphic and Commercial Arts 
Crafts 
FIno Arts 
Music 

Creative Writing 

HumanI ties 

Muitl-^lr<:lpl Inury and Inter- 

Olsclpllnary Studies 
Philosophy and RotlQlon 
Foreign Languages 
History 

Anthropology and Cultural 

Geography 
CngI I sh and The Study of 

LIteraluro 
Rhetoric and Composition 
Cultural Approclatton 



Norlh 



97.3 
fi.8 
67. t 
79.3 
60.4 
91.6 
93.7 
39.4 

99.6 
711.9 

77.7 
97.5 
89.3 
85.7 

99.6 

77.1 
58.3 



ca- — 



a/ School 5 rounded to Iho nearest hundred. 
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Arts and llimanltles Instructional Programs 



West 



J^cfllon 



;o«ith 



—^.500 I 6. J Oft 



Worth Cqntral 



88.9 
8.7 
31.9 
8.7 
22.4 
7A,6 
83.3 
13.9 



97.8 
8.1 
49.1 
18.2 
54.8 
88.1 
95.3 
39.4 



100.0 
9.1 



94.9 
28.5 
70.7 
17.8 
64.8 
93.6 
91 .8 
39.5 

100.0 . 99,8 

18.2 32.9 



7.5 15.8 33.7 

77.5 88.6 06.3 

97.8 99.6 99.6 

59.3 73.7 68.8 

100.0 100.0 99.8 



76.1 
31.7 



80.9 
34.7 



81.2 
39.5 



Table 8: Porcentago of Schools Offuring Coursos In Arts and Mimjnflles Instructional Programs, 
by Urban I city: 1981-82 







Urban JcJ+y 




1 nSTl IKT 1 Olia 1 

Program 

. 


uroan 


Suburban 


Pural 




9jJQQ 


Arts 


94.4 


97,6 


91 .5 


Dance 


7^.3 


15.6 


4.1 


Oritnallc Arts and Design 


6:*. 5 


64.9 


32.1 


Graphic and Cotmnerclal Arts 


19.5 


26.3 


9.0 


Crafts 


54.6 


62.5 


34.2 


fine Arts 


91.9 


89.0 


79.7 


Music 


91.4 


90.1 


89.7 


Creative Writing 


20.7 


40.9 


20.6 


Htmanltles 


99.3 


100.0 


100.0 


Mul tl-Olsclpl Inary and Inter- 


25.2 


28.6 


10.7 


Olsclpl fnary Studios 








Philosophy and Religion 


:j5.i 


25.0 


10.4 


Foreign Languages 


%.6 


97.8 


77.4 


HI story 


90.5 


95.6 


97.9 


Anthropology and Cultural 


74.0 


77.2 


63.4 


Geography 








Fngllsh and Tho Study of 


99.3 


100.0 


100.0 


Literature 








Photoric and Composition 


87.9 


78.8 


73.8 


Cultural Appreciation 


4/.^ 


48.5 


78.2 



a/ Schools rounded 1o Iho ricarf;st hundred. 
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TabI© 9; Porcontago of Schools Offering Courses In Arts and Huwanltlos Instructional Prograns, 
by Percent of Stuctonts In an Academic High School Progran: 1981-02 



Instructional 
Program 



Ecrxont 0t-5±iidcnt&JjL_AcadcfflJiU U ohL-SclJCQj-TccgrjaL 



Arts 
Dance 

. Dramatic Arts and Design 
Graphic and Commercial Arts 
Crafis 
Fine Arts 
Music 

Creative Writing 

Humanities 

Multl-OIsclpI Inary and Inter- 
Disciplinary Studios 
Philosophy and Religion 
F(x-olgn Languages 
History 

Anthropology and Cultural 

Geography 
English and The Study of 

Lllt-ature 
.Rheforic and Comfiositlon 
Cultural Appreciation 



0 to 33 


34 to 66 


67 or Greater 




5.800 


^_ 4.400 


91.1 • 


96.9 


98.2 


11.5 


1 1 .7 




40.2 


54.9 


59 0 


13.9 


21.2 


14.4 


36.4 


59.0 


52.8 


80.5 


90.0 


89.6 


83.4 


96.2 


95.9 


24.8 


30.3 




99.8 


100.0 


100.0 


16.3 


18.4 


27.4 


10.9 


9.4 


44.6 


75.3 


94.5 


95.6 


98,7 


95.3 


96.4 


62.0 


75.8 


80 J 


99.8 


100.0 


100.0 


74.5 


70.3 


04.8 


30.6 


36.4 


58.2 



a/ Schools rounded to -the nearest htmdred. 
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Arts of tarings fettM to dscroase when the percentage of students In an 
acadenilc progroa dropped below one-third of tne student body. This 
relationship was quite strong for dramatic arts and design, crafts, fine 
arts, and ibusIc oourses but was less pronounced with regard to the other 
three arts areas. 

Six of tfte eight humanities Instructional prograas showed a pattern of fewer 
offerings In schools with a lower percentage of academic students. The ex- 
ceptions were history and English which were taught In more tfiwi 95 percent 
of the schools regardless of the percentage of students In an academic high 
school program. Foreign languages were offered by 95 percent of the schools 
where oyer a third of the students were In an academic program. In con- 
trast, foreign languages were offered by only 75 percent of the schools 
which had less than a third of their students In an academic program. Phi- 
losophy and religion, and cultural appreciation classes were taught most 
often when over two-thirds of the students were engaged In academic study. 

4.4 AvaMflblHty of a Gtf ted-Talented Prooraai 

Schools which operated a gifted-talented program were more likely than 
others to provide oourses In most arts and humanities Instructional pro- 
grans. The percentage of schools reported In Table 10 that offered dance, 
dranatlc arts and design, graphic and commercial arts, and philosophy and 
religion was almost twice as lar^ for schools with a gifted-talented 
prograi. The popularity of a few areas remained essentially unchanged. In- 
cluding; music, creative writing, foreign languages, history, and rhetoric 
and composition. 

4.5 Student Body Characteristics 

Several student body characteristics were Included In this analysis: 
percent Hispanic, percent black, percent from non-English speaking homes, 
and percent classified as disadvantaged. 

In general, the percentage of schools offering courses In the arts and 
hunanltles was highest when the percentage of HIspanlcs and blacks were each 



Tdbfo 10: Porcontago of Schools Offwlng Courses tn Arts and Mitmanf 1 les Instructional Progress, 
by AvQllabMity of a Gtftod-Talonted ProgroR: 1981-82 



Instructtcmal 
Program 



OJiJcd-r:JraJcntciLPriJorafli_AyaUjibiLLty 



AvaJ j.abiiL 





3.C(Kr- . . 





Arts 


92.5 


94.9 


Dance 


6.6 


14.7 


Dramatic Arts and Design 


35.1 


60.0 


Graphic and Commorclals Arts 


10.9 


22.4 


Craf ts 


43.0 


52.0 


Fine Arts 


78.9 


89.2 


Mislc 


90.1 


91.1 


Creative WrII Ing 


78.3 


55.6 


Hunanltles 


100.0 


99.9 


Hul tf--Ol£cf pflnary and Inter- 


14.5 


21.1» 'v 


Ulsclpllnary .'studies 






Philosophy and Religion 


11.9 


22.0 


Foreign Languages 


81.7 


89.7 


History 


99.7 


95.4 


Anthropology mid Cultural 


61.7 


76.4 


Geography 






Fnglhih and The Study of 


100.0 


99.9 


Literature 






Rhetoric and Composition 


75.9 


79.9 


Cultural Appreciation 


26.9 


46.5 



63 



3/ 



Schools 



rounded to the nearest hundrod. 
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oetveen one and nine percent. In other words, cll-white schools and schools 
with 10 percent or nore HIspanfcs or biacKs tended to offer fewer arts and 
hunanlties courses. Dance offerings Increased with on Increasing percentage 
of Hispanic students (999 Table 11). Rhetoric and conposltlon offerings 
also tended to l.icrease kith an Increasing percentage of Hispanic students. 
History courses were offered by wost schools rege-dless of the alnorlty co«- 
posltlon of their student bodies. 

Most of the arts and husanltfes Instructional progroRS were offered by a 
higher percentage of schools where there were students fron non-En g I Ish 
speaking hones. As the percentages In Table 12 Indicate, few dlsslnllarl- 
tles were uncovered for nusic, history, and English Instruction. 

Nlth the exception of dance, arts Instruction was nost generally available 
when the percent of the students who were classified as being disadvantaged 
was between 1 and 24 (see Table 13). Humanftles rourses were less likely to 
be available when 25 percent or more of the stujents were disadvantaged for 
the following four Instructional programs: ibuI tl-dlsclpl Inary and Inter- 
disciplinary studies, foreign ienguages, rhetoric and coaiposltlon, and 
anthropology and cultural geo^aphy. There was a negative association 
between the number of philosophy and religion offerings and the percentage 
of disadvantaged students. 

4.6 Percent of Graduates Expected to Entar Col ImQa 

Arts and humanities off^-lngs were different for schools with varying per- 
centages of their graduating class expected to enter college (see Table 14). 
Courses In dramatic arts and design were less frequcTntly available In 
schools where the percentage of students expected to attend college was less 
than or equal to 25 percent than when It exceeded 75 percent. This was not 
true, however, for dance Instr'uctlon and for creative writing. The percent- 
age of schools that reported offering dance Instruction was unrelated to the 
estimated percentage of students who would enter college. Graphic arts and 
conmerclal arts were offered more often by tt^ose schools with the bluest 
percentage of their students expected to enter college. 
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Table lis rorconfago of Schools Offering Courses In Arts and llumanMlos Instructional Progroms, 
by Porcont Block and Percent Hispanic In tlio Student Dody; 190N0? 



instructional 


Percent Black 


Program 






10 or 




. 0 .... . 




Gneatcr 











fcrjccn±.IUsRaiil£ 



Jr5. 



10 or 



Arts 
Oance 

Orunatic Arts and Design 

Graphic and Coimnerctai Arts 

O-afts 

Fine Arts 

Music 

Creative Writing 

Humanities 
Multl*Dlsclpl Inary and Inter- 

Olsclpl Inary Stud'es 
Philosophy and Religion 
Foreign languages 
History 

AnthrcH>olo0y and Cultural 

Gec^aphy 
English and The Study of 

Literature 
Rhetoric and Composition 
Cultural Appreciation 



91 8 


98 5 


91 3 




QQ n 


QQ 7 


6.7 


, 16.0 


14.7 


8.0 


13.6 


23.9 


37.5 


65.9 


49.1 


37.7 


71.6 


55.2 


10.7 


23.3 


10.7 


12.6 


23.3 


16.4 


40.0 


60.4 


44.6 


39.5 


65.1 


50.1 




07 0 


DP • 1 


nf T 

ol 




04 .Z 


AO *i 


on 0 


AA O 


OA "T 


Oil T 


94. o 


24.9 


36.9 


30.0 


24.7 


42.5 


27.4 


100.0 


100.0 


99.5 


100.0 


100.0 


99.1 


14.4 


27.9 


17.7 


16.1 


26.7 


, ISJ 


13.6 


27.2 


14.6 


13.6 


26.0 


23.0 


82.5 


94.4 


83.4 


01.5 


96.6 


08.5 


96.6 


97.8 


97.2 


96.2 


99.3 


96.6 


64.6 


78.8 


66.4 


65.0 


03.6 


61.3 


100.0 


100.0 


99.5 


100.0 


100.0 


99.1 


73.1 


81.4 


81.0 


73.6 


80.5 


90.2 


31.4 


50.3 


37.3 


34.4 


52.5 


31.5 



s/ Schools rounded to iho nearest hundred. 
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Tablo 12: Potcuntago of Schools Offering Courses In Arts and Humanities InsJ.-ucI lonul fVograns, 
by Percent of S+udents from Mon-Cngllsh Speaking Homes: 1901-02 



rcrccnt_oJLJ51uj<cfil.sJr.cmJlQnzrjioJJsli-SPcuKJnflJlcajfiS 



Instructional 
Program 


0 


Greater than 0 






fi^.Qu 


Arts 


91 .4 


97.0 


Dance 


8.1 


15.0 


Dromailc Arts and Design 


39.2 


60.8 


Graphic and Commercial Arts 


11.5 


23.4 


Craf ts 


36.3 


61 .t> 


Fine Arts 


79.4 


90.8 


Music 


87.7 


94.0 


Creative Writing 


24.5 


37,5 


Hiananltles 


100.0 


99.8 


Mul tl -Disci pi 1 nary and Infer- 


15.0 


25.1 


DIscIpl Inary Studies 






Phliosopy and Religion 


12.1 


25.0 


FcM'elgn tankages 


79.7 


95.0 


History 


97.0 


97.4 


Anthropology and Cultural 


62.4 


78.6 


Geoc^aphy 


100.0 




fngilsh nnd The Study of 


99.8 


Llleroture 






Rhetoric and C«nposItIon 


72.5 


85.2 


Cultural Appreciation 


28.5 


49.2 



jb/ School £> roftniioii to Ihe noarosi hundred. 
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Table 13i IVcoftta0o of ^Schools Offering Courses In Arts and Hwwn I lies Instructional fVogroBS, 
by rercont of Sludonts Olsadvantagodt 1961-82 



Instructional 
Ptoyron 



^^m 



Arts 


89.8 


97.0 


Dance 




10 i 


Dronatlc Arts and Design 




60 7 


Graphic and Comnorclais Arts 


1 1 1 




Crafts 






Fine Arts 


75 7 


on 7 


Music 


02.2 


96.1 


Creative Writing 


25.6 


42.3 


HiMianllles 


100.0 


1.>0.0 


Multl-Olsclpl Inary and Inter- 


20.6 


27.6 


DIsclpMnary Studies 






Phllosopy and Religion 


29.2 


16.6 


Foreign Languages 


85.6 


96.8 


History 


98.1 


97.6 


Anthropology and Cultural 


65.7 


75.8 


Geography 






Cnglish m6 The Study of 


100.0 


100.0 


literature 






Rhetoric and Composition 


78.0 


86.9 


Cultural Appreciation 


38.1 


46.9 



97.7 
13.9 
55.3 
23.7 
61.6 
89.3 
95.3 
34.9 

100.0 
17.5 

13.4 
06.7 
96.4 
70.1 

100.0 

74.3 
37.1 



25 or 



92.6 
10.3 
36.8 
12.7 
34.3 
84.4 
85.3 
21.7 

99.4 
10.9 

6.7 
75.1 
99.3 
60.0 

99.4 

71.9 

3;. 5 



jo/ Schools rounded to the iwarost hundred. 
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Table t4: Porconfago of Schools Offering Courses In Arts ong llimanltlcs Instructional FVograiis, 
by rorcont of Gradual rs Cxpocted to Cntcr Col logo 



Instructional 
Program 



Arts 
Dance 

Dramatic Arts and Design 

Grap'ilc and Comrnorclal Arts 

Grafts 

rine iVts 

Misfc 

C»-eatlve Writing 



Humanities 

Mult1*bf sclpl Inrry and Inter* 

Disciplinary Studies 
Philosophy and Religion 
Foreign tonnages 
History 

Anthropology and Cultural 

Geography 
English pnd The Study of 

Literature 
Rhetoric and Composition 
Cultural Appreciation 



rcrcBnJ-^l-.CTaduQtcs_E^pcctcOQ_En±J? 

0 to 25 ?6 to 50 51 to 75 



-JfeJ 

90.1 
11.5 
35.5 
15.2 
34.9 
75.3 
7C.7 
24.6 




99.4 
6.3 

11.3 
74.5 
90.2 
64.6 

99.4 

66.3 
29.5 



96.3 
9.2 
47.0 
17.1 
48.8 
87.9 
93.5 
32.7 

10O.0 
17.6 

11.5 
86.3 
96.5 
67.4 

loou! 

4 

f 

74.3 
37.3 



93.4 
11.6 
61.0 
22.1 
55.7 
89.6 
92.5 
36.8 

100.O 
23.3 

17.7 
86.6 
98.1 
78.2 

100.0 

87.0 
38.4 



76 to 100 



93.6 
17.1 
52.1 
46.8 
46.8 
82.7 
91 .3 
23.0 

100.0 
31.6 

40.8 
95.9 
97.3 
70.0 

100.0 

86.5 
49.8 



S/ Those percentages were estimates made by a school wllh respect to the 19iK)-81 graduating class* 
b/ Schools rounded to the noarc*.! hundred. 
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Except with regard to English, history, and anthropology, humanities oourses 
were awre generally available when the percentage of students going to col- 
lege exceeded 75 percent. Multl -disciplinary end Inter-dlsclpl Inory studies 
oourses, philosophy and religion courses* and cultural appreciation courses 
were offered most frequently by those schools characterized by above 75 per- 
cent of their students expected to ent€»r college after high school gradua- 
tion. Schools with between 51 and 75 percent of their students going to 
college were more likely to offer anthropology and cultural geography 
courses than were schools with the lowest college attendance rates, while 
schools with a majority of their students (51 percent or more) expected to 
enter college were most likely to offer Instruction In rhetoric and compo- 
sition. 

^•7 Characteristics of Schools Offering Greate r than the Average Numhar gf 
Arts and Humanitie s Courses 

Additional analyses were carried out to determine what school character- 
terlstlcs were related to the differential number of offerings In the arts 
and in the humanities acros.s schools. For both the arts and the humanities, 
schools were grouped Into one of two classes— (1) those offering the na- 
tional average number of courses In these areas or less and (2) those offer- 
ing greater than the national average (mean) nwnber of courses In these 
areas. These two classes of schools were tabulated with the same school 
characteristics used In -.he preceding analysis of arts and humanities offer- 
ings. The analysis was replicated for both the arts and the humanities. 

About 40 percent of the public schools offered greater than the average 
number o ">oth arts and humanities courses (see Table 15). The percentage 
of other private schools that did so ranged from 31 percent for the himanl- 
tles to 35 percent for the arts. Catholic schools showed the most distinct 
pattern. Three-fifths of these schools were above average In the number of 
humanities oourses offered while somewhat less than one-third were above 
average with respect to the number of arts oourses offered. 

The percentage of the schc»ls refK)rtIng higher than the usual number of 
course offerings In the arts and' In the humanities Increased with the size 
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29.? 



Ollior Private 
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(POO) 



Itiininnf I f er. 



39.4 
(6,700) 



50.7 
(WO) 



30.9 
(700) 



n) 



\ 

\ 

\^ 

of the stu<tont body (see Table 16). For example, 16 percent of the schools 
with less than 500 stu<tonts offered ^eater ^an ttie rational average niinber 
of humanities courses as compared with 87 percent of the schools with 1500 
students or more. 

Tiie bluest percentages of schools reporting greater than the mean number of 
courses In the humanities were found among schools In the northern and wes- 
tern regions of the country, while the lowest percenters for both arts and 
humanities were found In schoois In the South (see Table 17). Slightly 
under one-fourth of the schools In the South offered greater than the 
average number of arts and humanities courses, while e majority of the 
schoois In the North and West offered mo-e than the natloral average number 
of courses In these areas. 

Differences In offerings as a function of the urbanlclty of the school are 
displayed In Table 18* While over one-haif of urban and suburban schools 
offered high nisnbers of arts and hiananltles courses, only one fifth of rural 
scKdols did so. 

The percentage of schools with above- aver a^ nimibers of offerings In the 
arts and humanities was greater when over one third of their students were 
In an academic program. These findings are presented In Table 19. 

The availability of a gifted-talented program within a school was related to 
higher levels of arts and humanities course offerings (see Table 20). Among 
schools having such a program, nearly half offa-ed more than the average 
number of arts and himianltles courses. Among schools lacking such a pro^ 
gran, the corresponding percentage was about 29. 

The data In Table 21 suggest that when there were no black or Hispanic stu- 
dents, only 25 to 30 percent of the schools had high numbers of courses 
available In the arts and hunanltles. Mlnwlty student body percentages of 
Ofie to nine w«re associated with (k>ubie the percenter of schools offering 
larger nunbers of courses. Schools with 10 percent or more Hispanic stu- 
dents were less likely than those with a 1-9 percent Hispanic enrollment to 
offer above average numbers of courses In both the arts and the humanities. 
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Tnlilc 16: rurconlucjo orul liiwilK-r uf Schools df for Ing Grcn fiT ihon iho 
Nnlfofwil Avorngo Nimihur uf Cuiir scr. In Ar Ic. nnd HiimnnH Ion, 
by Scliool SIzo: 1901-07 



Progrcw 
Ca1c<j«.»i y 




500 to H99 Slutlonis 



1500 or f4uro Siudcnts 



hrts 



15.5 
(1,500)' 



55.9 
(?,000) 



09.6 
(2,400) 



lluniofidfo!; 



16.3 
( 1/i(iO) 



r.5.2 

(5,900) 



06.7 
(2,300) 



&/ Scliool r. rounded 1() llio rx.'nf ot.f ImrMli ivl. 
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Table 17: rorconlago and Ni«nl>cr of Schools Of forliig Grontcr 1lion tho 
Mfiliofiol Aver ago NiHHbor of Coursos In Arls fliifj llwnanl 1 loc, 
by flog I on: l9f»1-07 



Pro€jrm 
Calegory 






.JlCflloiL: 




Nor1h 


Soulh 




florib Contr ol 


West 


Arls 


57.7 


23.5 




40.8 


51.6 




(2,000)° 


(1,600) 




(2,500) 


(1,700) 


Ifiminnf 1 los 


69.5 


73.7 




35.6 


51.3 




(2,400) 


(1,600) 




(2,700) 


(1,700) 



o/ School G roiiittlod lo Iho ncnro'- l luindrod. 
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Table IRi Porccnlogo find flimibor of Sclicx>ls Offorlncj Creolcr iUm llio 
Nalional Avcrogo Number of Courses fn Arts and Miimnnli los, 
UrbanlcHy of School: 1981-02 




Pr ogrnm 
Calcgory 



Arts 

llimisnf 1 1 OS 



54.6 
(1,700)' 

53.? 
(1,600) 



.UrbanlcJJy- 

Suburban 



r»7.1 
(4,000) 

ff8.6 
(4,100) 



f^ural 



21.9 
(2,100) 

22.3 
(2,200) 



tV Schools roundpd 1o Iho i«>nros1 hiindri.'d. 



I '1 



1 



TnliU; 10: fV.r coiiliKjc aiu\ fJiimbor- of Scliools OffurliMj Ci onlcr lluiii lliii rialloiiiit Avcraijo fiunibor of 
Cotirscn In Aris oiul Ifiwiaril I lor. hy f'orccul of Sliidcnts 'n nn Acadrtnlc Hlfjh School 
Pr ooTiTm; l9fll-fJ? 



Pr ofjr.-«i 
C«ilor,cTy 



Pc 



0 1o 33 



ccfr!_ I n_ nn.. Acadcm I c. P 



3>i 1o 66 



67 or Orcnlcr 



Arts 

MimiariH los 



70.2 
(7,300) 

27.0 

(7, ',00) 



51.5 
(5,000) 

49.0 

(?,flOO) 



43.4 
(1,800) 

52.5 

(2,200) 



a/ ScfKH.>l!. f oufufcd to Iho ficnrosl hiimli otl. 
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Table 20: Porccniago and NiHwbor of Sclioois Offering Greater Ihnn Iho 

riallonal Average llimilior of Cournes. in Arls and Miimanii los. by 
Aval labll I ly of a 01 f lod-Tolontod Progf an: 1981-02 



PrtHjf nm 
Cnlogory 



C I JJ Qd-=. Ja I cnl od^Pr«irflfli-7\ynl I ablJ J ty. — . 



Nol Avail ahio 



Aval la'^lo 



Arls 

llumanll les 



29.5 
(2,500)' 

2fl.6 
(7,500) 



47,8 
(4,900) 

49.6 

(5,100) 



n/ f' fioc»ls rounded lo Iho ncarosf Iniiedrnd. 
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Table 21: rcrconlagc nnU Number of School «. Offering Crrnlcr ihiin Iho 

Nn llofml Avfrnrjn Mimbor of Coih f<>5 In Ai I r. and llmii.inl 1 los, hy 

yf'4-rc.onl ninrk nn<f rvri,cnl III r.p.iiil c* I n Ihr r,hi.!(;fil Hofly: 19fl1-0? 



rvilorjor y 



0 



_rrrrcnL-i3larK 

10 or 
1-9 Oroolcr 



r 

0 



rrrcnijflG 

1-9 



Pfinlc. 



10 or 
Grralcr 



Ai 1 5 



liimioni i lor. 



76.2 
(7,?nn) 

74.0 
(7,100) 



n 



(?.700) 
(3,400) 



47. n 
(7,000) 

47.4 

(7,000) 



79.7 
(3,300) 

30.1 
(3,300) 



61.7 

(3,200) 

60.1 
(3,700) 



40.7 
(1,000) 

43.5 
(1,000) 



• 1/ r.tlH'Ol-. fojin(lr<| \v Iho ni'iif oi.l hijiKlf tjcl 



t t 



/^Kong schools which had no students from non-English speaking homes about 25 
percent offered mere than the average number of courses In the arts and 
hunanltles (see Table 22). Among schools which did have at least some stu- 
dents from non-English speaking homes, the percent was almost twice as 
large. 

The percentage of schools with above average numbe; of offerings In the arts 
and the humanities was about one-third when there were either no disadvan- 
taged students enrolled In the schools or when over one-fourth of the 
student body was classified as disadvantaged (see Table 23). Otherwise, 
about one-half of the schools offered arts and humanities courses In excess 
of the national average. 

The percentage of schools that provided greater than the national average 
nunber of arts and humanities courses was l»est when the percentage of 
students expected to enter college was less than or equal to one-fourth of 
the graduating class. When 51 percent to 75 percent of the student body 
were expected to enter college, the percent of these schools that reported 
large offerings In the arts and the hunanltles Increased to about 60. There 
was no difference between the percentage of schools offering above the 
national average number of courses and schools with 26 to 50 percent and 76 
percent or more of their students expected to enter college (see Table 24). 



76 
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Table 27: pri 



^orccnfacjo r<,id tUmUar of Schools Offering Greater lhan iho 
'"»ccnf of SliicIoMls from Ho«-C«nl IsirSK-oklnn nc*.f.ss 90 J? 



fVogrjui 
Calogwy 

Arts 

flianaiil t Ic? 



^ Cfroaler 1h»i 0 



2'».n 
(2,700)^ 

25.7 
(2,600) 



55.6 
(4,900) 

57.8 
(5,000) 



0/ Moolt rounded 1o tf.o r^jorosl himdfi d. 



7 J 



« \ 



lahio 23: Porcontooo and flumhor of Schools Offering Grcmler lhan Iho 

riollofuil Avcrnfjo fJnmhor of f;oiir w;r. In Aris and llnnianMlor., by 
fcrcoiM of Sliitlonis 01 rH^Hvanlaytid: lOHl-U? 



Vro(jr art ' 
Ca 1c gory 



Arls 

Mistinnl I Icr. 



Pcrccni.„ 



0 



of. SiM'Jcnis ClopsIfJcU nr? Pisodvonioocd.- 



31.7 



1-9 



(2,nuo) 

(2,700) 



10-24 



47.0 
(2.000) 

49.0 
(2.100) 



2? cf 
Grcnlcr 



30.3 
(1,000) 

20.7 
(1,000) 



it/ Silicols rofifnlod lo Iho noafifi l li«mclri «l. 
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Talilf! ?A: rorcoMlaqo and Nimihor of fchool Of forfiig Crrnlcr lli.in \Uu 

fliillcfkil Avci iujo riiiwiljor of Cuiiriif-s In Ar U find IhiMuihl I los, l»y 
PorconI of Grodimi I i»j CI iios f>|ioc,led lo Gnler Collctfc: I9fll-07^ 



Calcgory 



Arls 

iliimani I Ins 



_ fVrccnt C'f 

0 lo ?fi 



?l.3 

19.7 

(700) 



. Orflduol I nil CI a: 
76 1c. 50 



?fl.7 
(3.700) 

K>.3 
(3,000) 



5. llypcclt'd Jo rr]h;r„ GoJ Jcnc 
51 lo 75 76 lo 100 



57.9 
(2,600) 

5f».; 

(7,600) 



36.3 
(1,200) 

(J, 500) 



^' Inlin'^nr'^''"'''^'''' " c%MnMlei. HMdc l.y n i-rlux.! will, roi^pnc I lo Iho 
ivnO-ni rjr.iducillntj clfi!>!i, 

.Vhcoli. foiifidrd lo llio iM-nio'..! ImndriMl. 
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CHAPTER 5 



BIROLLICNTS IN miS fHD HUWNITIES AS RaATED TO SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS 

Since InfonRatlon on school char nctor I sties was available only for those 
students who had already graduated or who were still In school at the tl«e 
of the First Follow-up Survey, transfer students were excluded from the 
analyses reported In this chapter* the enrollment data reported here are 
hased on the HS9B transcript file and have been expanded to represent popu- 
lation values. This ch^er presents Information on enrollments In arts and 
humanities as related to a variety of school characteristics* 

9.1 School Typfl t Public. O^hnllc. or Other Private 

A majority' of the students In public. Catholic, and other private schools 
enrolled In one or more «rts courses at some point In their secondary school 
careers (see Table 25)* Overall, the enrollment level In the arts was sig- 
nificantly higher In public schools than In Catholic schools. 

There were significant «!Ifferenc6S In the enrollments of public, Oathol Ic, 
and other private school students for four of the seven arts Instructional 
pro-ams. Other private schools had a higher percentage of students enroll- 
ed In courses In dramatic arts and design (22 percent), fine arts (48.5 
percent) and music (40.5 percent) In comparison with public and Catholic 
schools. Public schools, on the other hand, had a significantly higher en- 
rorimant -la oafts. th?m did Catho schools. Almost 14 percent of the stu- 
dents attending pubi Ic schools had eirolied In crafts, as compared with 9 
percent In Catholic schools. The other private schools enrollment in crafts 
was 16 percent. 

There were no significant differences In the overall percentages of public 
and private school students taking one or more courses In the hunanltles 
over the span of their high school careers. Private schools did, however, 
have a higher per'^ntage of seniors taking philosophy «»d religion, and f or- 
al^ language courses than did public schools. Among the prlj|;ate schools. 



Table 25: 



rorconteffo of Stodon+s Who Had Enrolled In Arts and llumanf tlos Inslructlonal 
Programs, by School- Typor 1981-02 



• 

• 

instructional Progrun 

N= 




. SchCQ l_ly pe 




0 

Pii! l ie 


Colhol Ic 


Other Private* 


I 2^6051. 


> 

) 19 i 






r 


T 


Arts 




o4 .7 


*V 4 IT* 

71 .5 


Danco 


2.4 


2.9 


2.7 


Dramatic Arts and Dosign 


17.6 




22.0 


Graphics and Conmiorcl&l Arts 


2.0 


0.6 


0.5 


Crafts 


13.8 


9.2 


18.3 


FInci Arts 


36.3 


19.3 


48.5 


J^islc 


32.5 


24.3 


40.5 


Creative Writing 


7.0 


9.9 


5.7 

Ik 


Humanities. 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


Mul tl-Olf^lpl Inary and Inter- 


3.7 


6.9 


9.1 


Dlsclpllnary Studies 






Philosophy and Religion 


2.1 


36.4 


24.7 


Foreign Langiia^s 


49.3 


85.6 


73.5 


"History 


91.8 


87.4 


99.3 


Anthropology wd Cultural 


38.2 


43.0 


32.7 


Geography 




English and The Study of 


99.3 


98.7 


100.0 


L 1 -feral uro 






Rhetoric end Composition 


43.2 


44.4 


44.8 


Cultural Appreciation 


5.8 




16.0 


11.5 



Eslfniuies for olher private schools itwy be iess accuroto than those for public or CathoMc 
schools because of small Scmipic slzo^ and a low response rate.. 



Il/ Studehti. In thousands. 
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catholic schools h^d the higher percentage of their students enrol lecf^in 
both of these hunanltles Instructional pro-ams. For example, 86 percent of 
the students In Catholic schools had enrolled In foreign language as com- 
pared witfi 73 percent of Ihe students In other private schools. Only 49 
percent of the public school students had e;u-olled In a foreign language 
course. 

Qathol I c school s also had the highest enrol Iments In anthropology and 
cultural gso^aphy, and In ethnic and area studies. Sfxteer. percent of the 
students attending Catholic schools took at least one course In cultural 
appreciation, while less than 6 percent of the public school students did 
so. 

Catholic schools had the lowest enrollment In the History area. Eighty- 
seven percent of fhe students attending this type of school had enrolled In 
ai history course. Over 99 percent of the other private school students took 
history and 92 percent of the public school students took this type of 
^urse. 

5.2 School Size, Region, and Urbanlclty 

There was no significant relat?onshfp between school size and the percentage 
of students taking arts courses In general. Between 67 aid 70 percent of 
the students Ir all schools took at least one arts course (see Table 26). 
Homev«r, school size was related to enrol,lirants In certain arts pro-ams. 
Increased school size was associated with a hl^er percentage of seniors 
inking courses In dance, dramatic arts ahtj design, ^aphlc arts and cunmer- 
clal arts, and crafts. In contrast, schools with less than 1,500 students 
had a higher percentage of their students enrolled In music than did the 
larger schools. 

In the humanities, the piarcentage of students who enrolled In courses In 
foreign I engages, anthropology and cultural geography, and rhetoric and com- 
position Increased with the size of the school. Philosophy, religion, and 
history enrollments decreased as school size , Increased. One program area, 

57 
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Tablo 26: 



brSch2>Srs?rJ^°^ "'^ enrolled In Arts nnd llumanHlc.i Inslriiclfcnal fYotirm 









Instructional 






Proarm 




Loss than 






500_51u«!Lnt5 




N= 





-Sc.hQQLL.aJzc 

500 - 1499 

^.tjidcni&_. 



1500 or More 
_ Stud ents 



Arts 
Panco 

Dranatfc Arts and Design 

Graphic and Ccimmerclal Ar I 

O-afts 

Fin© Arts 

Music 

CreatlvG Writing 

Mumanl tlos 
Mul tl-Dlsc!pf Inary and Inter* 

Disc I pi I nary f.tudlos 
Phllosopy and Religion 
Foreign lan^iagos 
HI stcy 

Anthropology and Cultural 

Geo<^aphy 
Entjl Ish and The Study of 

L Iterature 
Rhetoric and CcmposI tlon 
Cultural ApfNocl^ifon 



67.7 


68.1 


70,0 


0.9 


1 1 
1 . 1 


A Q 

H mU 


10.7 


1 1 y 




0.7 


1 5 


9 ft 


11 .0 


11.7 


17.1 


39.1 


35.5 


37.6 


36.7 


35.6 


28.4 


6.6 


7.1 


7.3 


100.0 


99.9 


99.8 


3.8 


3.8 


4.5 


9.7 


5.4 


2.8 


40.0 


52.5 


57.7 


94.3 


^.7 


92.0 


5A.5 


37.6 


41.0 


99.' 


99.4 


98.9 


35,2 


42.6 


47.5 


0.4 


4.7 


8.3 



n/ students In Ihousands. 



cultural apprecl jtlon, had Its highest enrol liients In schools with less than 
500 students and In those with 1,500 students or wore. 

The enrol iwent In arts differed by raglon of the country (see Table 27). In 
the northern and southern regions smaMer percentages of students had taken 
one or more arts courses during their high school careers. Regional differ- 
Oiices were also evident with respect to specific arts programs. Schools In 
the West had the bluest enrollments In dance, dranatlc arts and design, 
crafts, and creative writing, while those In the North Ontral region had 
the highest enroMment In music. 

Student enrollments In the various humanities programs also varied by re- 
gion. Schools In the South had the lowest percentage of their students 
enrolled In philosophy and religion, anthropology and cultural geography, 
and cultural appreciation courses. Schools In the South, along with north- 
err, schools, had relatively low enrollments In multl-dlsclpl Inary and Inter- 
disciplinary courses, and In rhetoric and composition. 

Schools In urban, suburban, and rural environments differed In lerms of the 
percentage of l.ieir students who enrolled In certain arts and hiwanltles 
courses (see Table 28). In general., a Mgher percentage of the students who 
attended an urban school enrolled In an arts cour-« at some point In their 
high school carea-. Urban school students w«-e also more likely to have en- 
roiled In a fine arts course than their suburban and rural counterparts. 
Rural students, on the other hand, were least likely to have been exposed to 
dance, drjwatlc arts and design, and crafts. 

Rural students were als- iMst likely to have enrolled In a foreign language 
course. Only 40 percent of these students had enrolled In .foreign language 
Instruction as compared with 56 percent of the urban students and 59 percent 
of the suburban students. Both rural and urban schools had a lower percen- 
tage of their students enrolled In antnropology and cultural geo^aphy. and 
rhetoric and composition than did suburban schools. Suburban schools had 
the lowest history enrollments. 
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Table 27: 



Porcontago of Students WIro Had Enrolled In Arts and HumanHlos Inslrjctlonal Proorms, 
by Roglonx 1901-02 ^ 



Instructional Progran 

Hz 


Ren Ion 


. North 


. South. 
090 


Uorih CentcoJ 

050 


West 
463 



Arts 
Dance 

Dramatic Arls and Design 

Graphic and Commercial Arts 

Crafts 

Fine Arts 

Husic 

Croarlvo Writing 
Himanltles 

Multl-Olsclpl Inary and Inter- 

DIsclpl tnary Studies 
Phllosopy end Religion 
Foreign Languages 
History 

Anthropology and Cultural 

Geography 
English and The Study of 

LIteralure * 
Rhetoric and Composition 
CullurnI Appreciation 



65 .6 


62.1 


73.2 


77.9 


. ^'^ 




• .6 


5.9 


11e4 


0.4 


13.6 


20.9 




i X 
1 m!> 


2.0 


2.1 


11.3 


7.7 


15.0 


25.7 


36.7 


34.3 


39.1 


37.0 


31.3 


20.0 


37.2 


30.5 


5.2 


4.1 


0.0 


12.7 


99.7 


100.0 


100.0 


99.7 


3.7 


2.4 


4.5 


7.0 


6.6 


2.4 


5.9 


6.4 


67.0 


43.6 


45.9 


59.0 


01.2 


94.9 


94.0 


95.6 




20.6 


34.4 


43.0 


99.0 


99.4 


99.6 


90.9 


31.6 


29.4 


59.0 


58.0 


10.3 


3.7 


6.0 


6.4 



a/ Students In thousands. 
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Table 28: Porconlage of Students Who llad Enrolled In Arts and llumtinMles Instruct I ont^l Programs, 
by Urbanlclty of Schcf.l : 1981-07 



Instructional Pro-am 



!!lz__L 



Arts 
Dance 

Dramatic Arts and Dl- Ign 

Graphic and Conmorclal Arts 

Crafts 

Fine ^ts 

Music 

Creative Writing 
HiMianlties 

Mull i-Dlsclpl Inary and Inter* 

Disciplinary Studies 
PMIosopy and Religion 
foreign Lan^agas 
History 

Anthropology and Cultural 

Geo^aphy 
Engl I sh and Iho Study of 

literal uro 
raietoric and Composition 
Cultural Appreciation 



.i^rbon- 



i»i:bonj£ity_QL_SchCQj, 

Suburban 



73.9 
3.3 
14.2 
2.7 
14.7 
43.9 
33.4 
6.6 

100.0 

2.8 
4.5 
56.4 
94.0 

36.7 

99.0 
40.2 
9.4 



68.1 
3.3 
14.6 
1.8 
15.0 
35.1 
29.5 
7.5 

99.8 

5.6 
6.8 
58.8 
89.5 

40.9 

99.2 
45.4 
7.0 



B\ll 
-.892. 



66.5 
0.5 
8.5 
1.4 

10.7 

35.! 

35.5 
6.9 

100.0 

2.5 
2.8 
40.1 
93.7 

35.3 

99.7 
42.0 
4.3 



m/ Students In thousands. 
ERJC 
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PflrCOTt of Students In nn Ag«d^lr» H t oh Srtmnl Prft grim 

Schools ttlth a high percentage of students In an acadenlc (college prepara- 
tory) program, as expected, had a higher percentage of students era-olled In 
hmnrtles courses. The analogous relationship with respect to arts courses 
and pleceiient In an acadanlc program was not clear. Findings pertaining to 
academic program participation and arts and humanities enrollments are pre- 
sented In Table 29. 

Students In schools where between 54 and 66 percent of the students were In 
an academic program were less likely to have enrolled In a course In dance 
than were students who attended schools with a higher percentage of academic 
students. These latter students were more likely to enroll In *-aiatIc arts 
and design courses than were students from schools with less than 34 percent 
of the irfudents classified as college preparatory. 

Enrollment In foreign language courses Increased with the percentage of 
students In an academic program. In low academic placement schools (0-33 
percent) 42 percent of the students enrolled In foreign lan^age courses. 
Fifty-two percent of the students who attended schools with between 34 to 66 
percent of the student body In an academic progran studied foreign 
languages. Ifhere academic progran participation was 67 percent or higher, 
74 percent of the students enrolled In a foreign language course. 

Enrollment In the courses listed under the grouping "cultural appreciation" 
was highest where 67 percent or more of the students were In an academic 
program. Rhetoric and composition course enrollments were higher when aca- 
demic program participation was between 34 and 66 percent. 

Avaiiabiittv of « GiftfflhTaiAnfiiri P^ftgrmn 

As can be seen In Table 30, there 's no strong relationship between the size 
of arts enrollment and the avaliabll Ity In the school of a progran for glft- 
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Table 29: 



M c* wiw, haH Fnrolled In Arts and Hunanllles Instructional Programs, 



Instructional 
Progrm 



Vts 
Dance 

Drawrttc ^ts ami Design 

Grai>hlc and CoaiiRorclal Arts 

crafts 

Fine Arts 

Musrc 

creative Writing 

Humanttles 
Moltl-Dlsclpl Inary and Inter- 

Olsclpl Inary Studies 
Pf.llosopy and R**llglon 
Foreign Languaiios 
History 

Anthropology and Culiiral 

Geography 
English and The Study of 

L It era tire 
Rhetoric and Cowpos.lt Ion 
Cuitiral Appreciation 



0 to 33 



^idgnjAJfi-A£ail<»Ur. High Schnol Progr 



34 to 66 
J^JJJ 



on.? 

2.1 
10.') 

2.2 
13.5 
50.9 
50.6 

7.1 

99.B 

2.7 
7.7 
41. 1» 
95.3 

37.1 

99. ^ 
59.8 

r>.3 



60.5 
1.9 
13.5 
1.8 
13.9 
35.5 
33.3 
7.5 

99.9 

4.8 

5.0 
52.4 

90.6 

40.5 

99.4 
47.3 
5.2 



67 or greator 
539 



68.0 
4.6 
14.5 
1.4 
12.7 
37.4 
32.9 
6.1 

99.9 

5.6 
14.5 

73.6 
90.6 

59.0 

99.4 
40.1 
10.9 



a/ Students In thousands 



Table 30: Porconiago of Studonis Who Had Enrolled In Ar+s and MmianMlos lns^^llc^ lonal Proorais. 
by Av£ liability of a Clftod-Talcntod fVogram 1981-82 



Instructional Program 



— m. 



XILf.tii*-Jjili;iitfiiLEcQgrjwi 



Arts 
Danco 

Dramalf c Arts and Design 

Graphic and CciMiierclai Arts 

crafts 

Fine Arts 

Music 

creative Writing 

HumanM les 
Mul tl-Olsclpl tnary and Inter- 

Olsclpl I nary Studies 
Phllosopy and Religion 
Foreign LnnQiiages 
History 

Anthropology and Cultural 

Geography 
English and The Study of 

I. Meralure 
Rhetoric and Ccmposltlon 
Cullurai Appreciation 



Mot Of f orcd 


Offered 


9dD 


1.839 


7rt 1 
/U» 1 


67.9 


1.1 


3.1 


11.6 


13,3 


1.5 


1.8 


11.6 


14.7 


XO Q 
->V. V 


35,1 


35.0 


30.8 


1 a 
/♦o 


6.7 


•99.9 


99.9 


3.1 


4.6 


5.1 


4.8 




56.7 


94.9 


90.0 


31.5 


41.8 


99.7 


99.1 


46.4 


41.7 


5.1 


6,9 
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ed and talented students. Small differences telween these two classifica- 
tions of schools are evident with respect to crafts, fine arts, and music. 
Fine arts and music enrollments were lower but crafts enrollments were high- 
er In schools with this fype of program. 

With respect to the hwanltles, the presence of a gifted and talented 
progran was associated with higher enrollments In foreign languages and 
anthropology but with lower enrollments In history, and rhetoric and 
composition. 



3,5 student Body Composition 



\ 



Enrollment levels' In the arts and htfnanltles were compared by selected 
characteristics of the schools' student bodies Including: percent black, 
percent Hispanic, percent disadvantaged, and others. The findings of these 
analyses are presented In Tables 31 through 33. 

Schools with no black students and those with greater than 9 percent of 
their student populations composed of black students had a lower percentage 
of their students enrolled In dramatic arts and design than did schools with 
between 1 and 9 percent black student body mewbers. Schools with a higher 
percentage of black students (10 percent or more) also had the lowest en- 
rollments In music and crafts. 

In schools where the percent black was be"h»een 1 and 9, certain humanities 
courses had higher enrollments than was the case when schools had a percent 
black above or below this range. This was true with respect to multl-dlscl- 
pllnary and Inter-dlsclpl Inary studies, philosophy and religion, and foreign 
languages. Enrollment In rhetoric and composition was highest when "Hie per- 
cent black was zero and lowest when the percent black was 10 or higher. 

Schools with no Hispanic students had a lower percentage of students en- 
rolled In the arts than did schools with some Hispanic students. Schools 
with no Hispanic students also had a lower percentage of students enrolled 
In dance and crafts as compared with schools with 10 percent or more Hispan- 
ic students. In comparison with those schools with 10 percent or higher 
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Table Ti: ' Ptorccntago of Stockints ^Uo Mad Cwollod In Arts and 'Wnflfe*^ InstrucMondl Pi.^jan^, by Porcont 
Black and Ptorcont Hispanic In Ito Student Body: 1981-02 



Instructional Progrcin 



I'mZ'. 



f erccnt njacb. 

1-9 

ZL03TII" 



10 or 

Grcatoc 

910 



Bcc^finliUsjUin. 



0 



JL.^P6 L L-Qfia 



1-9 



10 or 
50fi_ 



Arts 
Oanco 

Orifnatlc Arts and Design 
Graphic and Commorclal Arts 
Craf ts 
Fine Arts 
Mils I c 

Creative WrMIng 
Human { ties 

Mull I -Disc I pi I nary and Intcr- 

Olsclpl Inary Sludlos 
Philosophy and Religion 
foreign Languages 
History 

Anthropology and Cultural 

Goofirfirl'V 
Engl I sh and The Study of 

L I leraturc 
Rlietorlc and Composition 
Cullural Approciaticm 



69.6 


69.4 


67.5 


2.3 


2.5 


2.6 


12.7 


14.3 


ll.*** 


2.0 


1.4 


2.6 


13.5 


15.1 


12.2 


36.6 


35.2 


30.7. 


34.5 


37.2 


30.4 


8.0 


7.7 


5.9 


100.0 


99.8 


99.9 


3.3 


5.9 


2.8 


3.8 


7.7 


3.4 


43.9 


59.6 


51.'» 


91.8 


90.1 


93.'. 


39.7 


39.6 


35.4 


99.9 


99.2 


98.9 


49.8 


42.6 


37.5 


5.2 


6.8 


7.7 



66 6 


70 R 




1.6 


2.7 


5.0 


10 4 






1.2 


2.2 


3.7 


11.3 


15.0 


17.0 


35.7 


36.9 


38.8 


34.7 


30.9 


27.9 


6.5 


8.2 


7.2 


99.9 


100.0 


99.5 


2.9 


5.6 


3.8 


3.6 


6.8 


5.9 


44.7 


58.7 


i?>0.3 


f».0 


92.3 


96.3 


39.3 


38.0 


35.0 


99.4 


99.6 


98.1 


40.1 


48.0 


41.1 


4.5 


8.3 


9.0 



a/ students In thousands. 
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Htspontc enrol iinents, o higher percentage of the studenrs In schools with no 
Hispanic stuitents were wrolled In music courses. 

Schools with no Hispanic students also had lower enrollments In most of ttia 
humanities Instructional programs. ^The percentage of students who had taKen 
one or more courses In rhetoric an^ composition was lowest In schools with 
no Hispanic student t)ody members a()d In those schools with 10 percent or 

more of the stjudent body of Hispanic origin. 

, f 

I 

By and larg^,l enrollment rates In the arts and humanities were not related 
to the percj^fitage of stuoents from non-English speaking homes (see Table 
32). Exceptions were dramatic arts and design, and crafts, which had higher 
enrollments when there were at least some students from non-English speaking 
homes. The reverse pattern held for music. With respect to hunanltles, two 
programs snowed higher enrollments when there were some student^ from non- 
English speaking homes. These were foreign languages and cut tur a I apprecia- 
tion. \ 

/ 

In general, arts enrollments were not strongly related to the percep+age of 
the sludent body classified as disadvantaged (see Table 33). Th eke was a 
tendency for mrol Iments In dramatic arts and design courses to be Ic^er In 
schools with 25 percent or more studr.nts classified as d'sadvantaged. With 
respect to the humanltl<3s^ enrollments In ^llosophy and religion, ijnd In 
foreign languages tended to be highest In schools with no disadvantaged^ stu- 
dents. 

3.6 Percent pf Gr&duates gitpected to Enter College 

The percentage of a-SChoolfs students that expected to enter college was not 
strongly related to the percentage of j^udents who took at least a sl.igle 
course In the arts. However, this school characterlsllc was related to the 
enrollment In one arts Instructional program. Schools where the oollege- 
golng rate was 75 percent or more had a higher percentage Of students who 
had studied dramatic arts and design than did schools with less than 51 per- 
cent of their students expected to go to college (see Table 34). 
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Talilci 32: Porcontage of Sludonts Who Mod Lnrolfod In Arts and lliiniunn loi» Inslr ucllonal ProgriMS, by iUo 
I'orccnf of Sludoiifb turn Mon^tnyl lt,li 5(K>.ikl^<j Manes; lOlil-fl? 



InstrucMon 'rogrnm 







Purgunl. of. S I udcaia i rcw . NonrCnoi J ah .SpcuK J noJjlQinQi 



....0 

„ _ 1 , 1 n/;^ 



^.Grt,iil«r_ tlijn_0 

I.M'/ 



Arts 

Dance 

Or^mulfc Artt, and Dci,lgn 

Griiplilc and Coimiorcfal Arts 

Crafts 

Fine Ar+s 

Music 

Creative Wr M I ng 

m Humanities 

Mul t|-Dl5clpl Inary and Inter- 

Dlsclpl Inary Studios 
Phllosopy and Religion 
Foroign Lanr^ogos 
History 

Anthropology and'Cultural 

Geography 
Engl Ish and The Study of 

L Iteraluro 
Rhetoric and Compicts1 1 1on 
Cultural Approclailon 



67.0 




I .2 


3,4 


10.4 


1 A ? 


I.*) 


7.7 


10.9 


15.5 


3r..i 


36.9 


54. •) 


30.3 


7.7 


7.3 


10O.0 


99.8 


3.5 


4.6 


3.9 


6.0 


44.1 


58.4 


97.7 


91 .4 


30.7 


39.8 


99.4 


99.2 


41 .0 


44.6 


5.1 


7.6 
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Tiililo 33: rcrconldyo of StudenU Who IIocI Em oMod In Arib and IhiBiofil I Icg In:.lr ucI IomjI Proyriins, by 
Porc€Jil oi Sluduiits Df ludvanfjgcd: 1901-02 



I nstr ucl I ona I Prcrjrum 



-0 „ 



Percent, of SI udcnl s. D I sii', 



.10-24. 



vanlaoQl 



._ecca±or_J.han_25_ 



521 



Arts 


69.9 


70.1 


69.8 


65.6 


Dance 


3.1 


7.7 


1.6 


3.7 


Ori«a1fc Arts and Oo&Ign 


13.9 


14.7 


17.9 


9.3 


Graphic and Co(mnorci«j| Arts 


1.5 


7,5 


1.8 


1.8 


Crof Is 


15.1 


15.1 


13.0 


11.0 


FIno Arts 


3^.9 


37.5 


35.7 


38.1 


Mtisic 


35.9 


31.9 


33.6 


28.3 


Crcatlvo Mrlling 


8.9 


7.8 


7.3 


5.7 


Himianf tlos 


99.9 


100.0 


99.7 


100.0 


Mull 1-0 fsci pi 1 nary and Inltr- 










Ol£<;f pi Inary Sludf&s 


7.3 


4.7 


3.5 


1.7 


PhlloGopy and Rcl Iglcm 


16.0 


4.6 


3.4 


1.4 


forcHgn Languages 


67.5 


55.6 


51.0 


45.7 


Mlslcry 


93.6 


90.1 


91.3 


94.0 


Anthropolcigy and CiiMur:il 










CtiCfgropliy 


36.4 


37.4 


39.2 


38.7 


Engllsli imd Tho Study of 










LHcraluro 


99.5 


99.0 


90.6 


90.4 


Wielff Ic and ComiHisMfon 


44.? 


51.0 


45.0 


34.9 


CiiMiiral Apprcclfjtlon 


7.0 


6.9 


4.7 


6.0 
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71.1 
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C.f. 
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3.7 
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14.2 
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link betvaen Instruct I oral prograi •nroilomts and th# pwoantage of 
graduates going to oolfSgo was Stronger tilth regard to the huaanltlas. En- 
rol laants In tlia oourses grouped to fora lha aultl-dlsclpl lna^ and Inter- 
disciplinary studies progroi and In the oourses Included under cultural 
appreciation were lilgher In schools where 75 percent or acre of the gradu- 
ates were expected to enter college, foreign language enrol leant clalaed 82 
percent of the students In the former lype of school as compared with 
between. 77 and 44 percent of the students In the latter type of school. 

Rhetoric and copiposltlon had the lowest enrol laent when less than 26 percent 
of tft? students were eKpected to continue on to college. Twenty-nine per- 
cent of the students In such schools enrolled In oourses In this Instruc- 
tional prograi, whilo over 40 percent of the students In schools with higher 
college (placement rates enrolled In at least one course from the hiaianltles 
wee. 
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GHAPTER 6 

OHilRACTERISTICS OF ARTS AND HUN^ITIES GONGENIKATORS 



This Gh^er Is ooncerned {irliiarlly with a (toscrlptlon of the characteris- 
tics of those stH<fents who opncentrated In the arts and those who concen- 
trated In the huiMiltles, The first few peges address certain mere general 
questions regarding student participation In the arts and hunanltles. 
Overall, this chapter Is organized around the following questions which were 
developed In consultation with the Arts and Huaanltles Advisory Panel. 

• Whet are the nuehers and types of wts and hiaianttles 
courses taken most frequently? 

e At what point In high school Is course work In these 
areas most prevalent? 

e Mhat Is the average nunber of credits earned In the arts 
and In the htmahlttes? What Is the ratio of arts and 
humanities credits to all credits earned during a 
student's high school career? How do these values 
compare with t^08e for mathematics and sclent? 

e What Is the average number of O'edlts earned In the arts, 
humanities, math as at I cs, and science by students % ;n 
college preparatory, general, and vocatioial (rogroms? 

e What Is the number and percentage of secondary school 
students who concentrate In the arts and the hunanltles? 

Do students who concentrate In the arts or the hwanltles 
take courses predonlneteiy In one subject erea, or do 
they take courses In different subject arees? 

• How do the grades earned In arts and himianltles courses 
compere with the grades earned In other courses? In par- 
ticular, how do tney compare with mathematics and science 
course grades? 
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• Mem do arts and humanltlas concentrators compare «ltft 
other students on tests of cognitive ability? 

e In what types of extracurricular activities <to arts and 
himnltles concentrators parti ctpateT 

e Whet are the soclo-demographlc characteristics of arts 
and hisnanlttes concentrators? How do they compare with 
other types of students? 

• Do arts and humanities concentrators spend more time on 
homework? At outside Jobs? Watching TV? 

e What are the Immediate rr.i long-range educational plans 
of arts and humanities concentrators? What Is the lowest 
level of education that they would be satisfied with? 

e Wnat are the occupational plans and asplrailons of arts 
and humanities concentrators? 

e How do the soclo-dsmographlc characteristics of arts and 
hunanltles concentrators who plan to go to college com- 
pare with those who do not Intend to go? What type of 
high school programs do these students participate In? 

^•1 Credits Earned In Arts- Hi^nltlas. Mathaaat lcg. and Scfftneii 

On the average, students earned about 6 percent of their total high school 
credits In the arts, 11. percent In mathamatlcs, and 9 percent In science. 
Approximately one-third of their credits were earned In the humanities (see 
Table 35). 

The number of credits earned In the arts and humanities was compared with 
the niwber earned In methametlcs and science. For each credit earned In 
mafhematlcs, students earned .58 credit In the arts and for each credit 
earned In science, they earned .74 credit In art. 
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Tutfio 35: Raifo of Crodlls Ccirnotf In Art& and ilfffnariM io& io 
f4it1hcmu1 lc!t Crcwllts, Sclonco Ci I .iittl n.t.il 
CroiJIls: 1Wl-fl7 



Progriim 
S'ildQ^r.y 

Arts 

MimianM loo 
Mcithcmal Ics 
ScIofK-o 



_.ni:oar.«jm.Ciitfffl'?r.y. 



.r»« .74 



.Jot.jl Cr.cdlta 

.06 



2.76 



3.r»5 



.31 

.11 

.09 
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The dlffar«ntl«l totween the credits eernBd fn the hunanftles and those 
eerned fn methonattcs end science was larger. About three hmianltles 
credits were earned fcr eecg iMtltsmetics credit. Four credits In the 

htmenitles were earned for each credit earned In the sciences. 

.1 

* 

Overall, students who pertlclpated In the relevant prog-m earned about two 
credits In the erts and sU and one*half credits In the humanities over 
their high school careers (see Table 36). About two and one*half credits 
were aisp earned In nathematlcs and two credits were earned In science. 

Students, whether in a general, academic* or vocational high school program* 
earned about the sane number of credits In the arts. Acadmnic students 
earned almost two credits more In the hunanltles than did general education 
students and over two hinanltles credits mere than did vocational education 
students. 

Table 37. presents the number of credits earned In the different arts and 
hieianltles Instructional pr'tgroms by grade lev»,i. From tiie percentages 
presented In this table. It Is possible to determine at what point In 
students* hl^ school careers various types of subjects are likely to be 
studied. 

For arts as a^ whole, the f^rcentage of credits earned In each-*** the four 
years of hl^ school Is fairly constant. However, certain types of courses 
are more 1 Ikely to be taken In the later years of high school. For example, 
one-third of the credits In dramatic arts and design courses were eerned by 
eleventh and twelfth grade students, while only 12 percent of the dramatic 
erts and design credits were earned In the ninth grade. A slallar pattefn 
was found for croatlve writing. Mjsic credits ronalned fairly stable over 
the four-year period. 

The total nuBber of credits earned In the humenltles dropped off noticeably 
during the last year of hls^ school. The largest declines In subject area 
credits during the last yeer of high school were associated with foreign 
languages, history, and anthropology and cultiM-al geo^-aphy. Oredlts In 
history reached their peak during the Junior year. Cultural appreciation 
and Bultl-dl sclpllnery and Inter-dlsclpl Inary studies progroR credits 
Increased during the senior yeer. 
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TebiG 36: Average Number of Credfts Earned fn the Arees of Arts, HumanltLcs, Mathenettcs and Science, by High 
School Progrem: 1981-82 



Area 



High Schc ol Progrc m 



Arts 

KumenI ties 

Mfithematlcs 

Science 



general 



2.1 



6.0 



2.1 



1.7 



2.1 

7.7 
3.1 

21 



Vocg-f i onel 



All Stutients 



1.7 
5.6 
1 .5 

r.5 



2,0 
6.5 
2.4 

2.0 



s/ These figures represent the everace nunber of credits earned In each area for only those students who took 
one or mere courses In the area. 
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6.2 Studant Cpneantratlon 



Itotng ihe dsffnltfons of studBnt oonctntratf on fn ttie arts, hwanltles, 
onltiflBiatfcs, and scfenca presanted In Ctiapi-iir Z, HSiB transcript data ware 
•MMlnad to datemfne ttie percentage and nunber of student concentrators In 
•ach of Itiase subject arees. The results of ttils analysis are sftown In 
Table 38. 

About 13 percent of the students surveyed In 1982 had concentrated In the 
arts during their secondary school careers. Thus, approxlnately 432,000 
students were arts concentrator s, having earned nore than three credits In 
one or nor* of the arts Instructional prograRis. 

Seventeen percent of the 1982 hl^ school senlcrs earned sufficient credits 
In the huaanltles to be classified as hunanltles concentrators. Ihere were 
over one-half allllon hiaianltles concentrators anong the 3,265,000 students 
surveyed In 1982. 

in contrast to arts and himanltles concentrators, 277,000 students (8.5 
percent) concentrated In aathaiatlcs. The nunber of students concentrating 
In science totaled 306,0CN) (9.5 percent). 

Table 39 presents the findings of an analysis directed towards Identifying 
the extent to which students concentrating In one study area also concen- 
trated In another ar«s. Nearly 16 percent of the arts ooncertrators ai so 
wet the requirements of himanltles concentration. A lower percentage of the 
arts concentrators net the requi rflnents for being defined as a concentrator 
In ■athonatlcs (7.6 percent) or science (8.6 percent). 

Twelve percent of the students defined as htnanltles concentrators were also 
defined as arts concentrators. A higher percentage of the humanities 
concentrators were aathematlcs (20.9 percent) or science (20 percent) 
concentrators than were arts concentrators. 

About 12 percent of Ihe Mthenatlcs and science ooncentretof-s also concen- 
trated In the arts. Forty-two percent of the aethematlcs concentrators ful- 
filled the definition of a htnanltles ooncentretor wid 36 percent of the 
science concentrators also concentrated In the huaanltles. 
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Table 38: Percentage end Number (Thousands') of Stucfonts Concen- 
trating In The Arts, Humanities, MBthemetlcs, and 
Sciences: 1981-82 



^ea of Concentration 



Percent N 



Arts 13.2 432 

H-r:anlttes 16.9 552 

Mathematics 8.5 277 

Sciences 9.4 3C6 



Table 39: Porcentege «id Number (Thcusands) of Students Concentrating In the Arts, 

Humanities, Mathematics, and Sciences, Who Also Concentrated In Another of 
These Areas: 1961-82 



Additional 
Area of 
Concentration 



Arts 



Area of Concentrat»on 



Humanities 



Mathematics 



Sc; fence 



a> 
o 



Arts 

HiffianI ties 

Mathematics 

Science 



15.7 
( 68) 

7.6 
{ 33) 

8.6 

( 37) 



12.3 
( 68) 



20 .,9 
( 116) 

20.0 
( 111) 



11.8 

( 33) 

41.7 

( 116) 



47.0 
• 130) 



12.1 
( 37) 

56.1 
( 111) 

42.6 
( 13C) 
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In •dtfitlon to classtfytng sttttfmts In tsms of ttio Int^nstty of thetr 
tictpatlofif as was dona irtian daflnfng ooneantrators* tho dlvarstiy of -thatr 
participation In tha arts wmI ttia liiManltlas was oxasilned. Diversity 
relates to ttie nimber of dtffsrent Instructional prograns In which students 
earned credit (see Table 40). 

f 

I 

Forty-cne percent of all students owned their arts credits In a single 
Instructlonel progron. Nineteen percent studied In Iwo Instructional 
progrois* while 6 percent studied In three Instructional prograns, 

Aaong the arts concentrators, about 56 percent earned eli their arts credits 
In one Instructional progroR, while 37 percent earned all their erts credits 
In Iwo progress. Nineteen percent stud leu In three programs, while 6 per- 
cent studied In four or isore progrms. 

Study In the humanities was more diverse both for hunanltles concentrators 
and for students as a whole than for other types of concentrators. Nearly 
63 percent of all students earned their huMnt ties credits In three to foir 
different programs. Twenty-one percent earned al I Ihelr husanltles credits 
In two Instructional prograns, 13 percent In five or more prograws, and only 
2 percent In a single f^ogran. 

Eighty- seven percent of the humanities concentrators earned credits In three 
to five different Instructional prograns. The Ingest percentage of husanl- 
ties students (39.6 percent) earned their credits In four different areas of 
study. Only 4 percent of the humanities concentrators Mrned ell their 
credits In two Instructional programs, while 9 percent earned credits In six 
or more areas. 

6.4 Charactmrlstlc* of ArtB and HM«i»It!mB OofKrentrators 

A series of analyses Identified the characteristics of students who concen- 
trated In the arts end those who concentrated In the husanltles during high 
school. The analyses focused on various Maeures of student echlevement Mid 

ai 
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Table 40: Porcentcges of Arts and Humfinftfes Concentratcrs end of All Stod^nts Who 
Earned credits in Sr^c I fled Numbers of Instructional Progrems 



Nunber of 
Instructional 

Frocrems In Which Arts Humanities fll Students 
^reriits Were Esrned CoPCentrfltPilS £finc trtraterj 

Arts (W» 452)® (fl« 3,267)^ 

0 0.0 

1 3e.i 

2 36.7 

3 19.1 

4 5.1 

5 0.9 

6 or ^^ore C.I 

Huoanltfes 
0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 or More 





33.5 




«u.o 




19.0 




5.7 




1.1 




0.2 




0.0 


(N* 552) 


(N- 3,268) 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


1.9 


4.3 


11.5 


23.3 


33.9 


39.6 


28.8 


23.5 


10.6 


e.1 


2.0 


1.2 


0.3 



students In thousands. 
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student wrMvftles. Also exwifned were tfte social background characforls- 
tlcs of arts end huadnltles concentrators and their post-graduation plans 
and aspirations. ^ 

^.4.1 Avarage Grarfftfi In Arts and Humanities Courses 

Table 41 presents the percentage of students earning different letter 
^ades In arts and huwanltles courses. The table^osents for comparison 
purposes the gra^s of students In mathewatlcs and science courses. 

About 61 percent of the students had a B or better grade average In the arts 
courses In whfch they had enrolled. In contrast, 26 percent of the students 
averaged a B or better In hiananlties courses, the percentage of students 
earning a B or higher average In mathematics (26.7 percent) was signifi- 
cantly lower lhan In the arts. The same was true for science (32 percentU. 
Eighteen percent of students averaged an A In the arts courses they had 
enrolled In as compared with 1 percent for humanities courses, 3 percent for 
mathasatlcs courses, and 4 percent for science courses. 

Table 42 simmarlzes the overall grade averages of arts, humanities, mathema- 
tics, and science concentrators. A htgher percentage of the mathanatlcs- 
CeQ.e percent) and science (66.8 percent) concentrators had an overall gr^ 
average of B or higher lhan either concentrators In the ar%s (41 percent) or 
humanities (41.9 percent). However, a significantly higher percentage of 
both arts and humanities concentrators had a B grade average or above as^ 
compared with the general student population (28.6 percent). 

6.4.2 T^** Basics" 

The National Commission on Excel lence In Education recommended that al I high 
school graduates l-a^e a minimum of four years of English, three years of 
mathematics, three years of science, two. years of social studies, and one- 
half year of ccmputer science. For those with plans to attend college, the 
Ccmmlsslon also recommended two years of foreign language. These courses are 
referred to by the Ccmmlsslon as the "New Basics." 



22/ National Commission on Excel lence In Education, A ItillfiD 3X Alafc: Jim 
i«paratrve iflc MtlCatlOTal BalSSM, p.24. 
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Sciofico 
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lit. 3 


1.7 


3.4 


4.4 


A - 




10.7 


0.0 


9.4 


n 


y?.fs 


M.O 


15.5 


16.2 


II - 


i?.ii 


l«.5 


16.1 


15.0 


c 


15.6 


7.S.7 


25.4 


23,1 


c - 


!>.? 


iy.8 


IC.I 


13.5 


11 




10.4 


13.0 


14.3 




u.o 


0.6 


1.9 


2.1 


f 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 
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Table 42: OveraU Grede Averages of Stu(jents by Area of Concentration: 1981-82 



(Veral I : ^ea of pcMiccjitratlon . — 

Grade 

Average Arts Humanities Mathanatfcs Science All Students 



A 


0.4 


0.4 


1.1 


1 .2 


0.3 


A - ' 


15.5 


17.5 


36\i3 


32.5 


9.9 


B 


29*1 


24.0 


32.2 


33.1 


16.4 


e - 


28^7 


25.6 


22.9 


23.4 


26.6 


c 


22.5 


22.0 


6.0 


8.6 


27.7 


c - 


7.5 


9.0 


1.5. 


1.3 


14.6 


0 


0.5 


1 .5 


o.b. 


0.0 


2.4 


0 - 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


F 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 
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Tabl« 43 pr«Mfits Itia p^catntages of arts, huranltiM, aathmtlcs» and 
sclanoa oonoanfratort wdo aat Ifiaaa raqulr«ii^s. Miovf 6 parfitnt of tfia 
arts and 19 paroant of ttia-hineflltlM meantrators nat all but tha foralgn 
language raqutraaant. Tha pM>oantagas of arts, hiaianltlas« Mathmtlcs, and 
sclanca cbncantrators who oat lhasa raqulraRonts dif farad significantly.^^ 

Wiwi tha foralgn language raqulrisant was Included, 14 parcant of -the human- 
Jtlas concantratcrs «at tha btfsic raqulrMants, Tha parcantage of the arts 
ooncantrators aeatlng thasa raqMlranants was only 5 percent. 

Tahia 44 prasents tha parcantages of studants naating tha "Haw Basics" 
raqulraaants (axcludlng foralgn language) who had tafcan dlffarat;t typas of 
arts and hunanltlas ooursas. Students who net tha raqulremants wara lass 
llkaly to have tafcan an arts oourse during thair high school caraer than 
students who had not aat tha raqulrmants. Among tha arts Instructional 
prograns, students who onrf fha raqulraaents wera lass llkaly to have 
anrollad In fine arts and crafts. 

With raspact to tha hwanltlas, students who mat tha raqulraaants of tha 
*^ Basics" wara also lass llkaly to hava taken certain ooiwsas. Specific- 
ally, a I'cwer parcantage of thasa students took courses In rhatoric and oow- 
posltlon and anthropology and cultural geograf^y. 

6.4.3 Coonftrvft Sr^^ 

As pert of the 1980 HS<B Base Yaar S»-vay and the 1982 First Follow-up 
Survey, studants wara administered cognltlva tasts In reading, vocabulary 
and mathematics. Tha average of tha thraa standardized scoras wara ^-oupad 
by quantllas, raf.lacting whathar a student's avaraga soora fall In tha 
lorast, second, third, or highest quartlla of the dlstrlbutfon of all stu- 
dent scoras for tha purposes of this analysis.^' 



W Tha Oomputar Sclanca raqulramant was dalata« becausa ao few of lha 
sfudents had tha opportunity to earn oomputar science credit. 

22/ Test scoras wara standardized so that lha wafghtad distribution of scoras 
would hava a mean of 90 and a standard deviation of 10. For more Inform- 
ation on/^a tasts mid tha oomposlta scala usad hera saa/fijgh SsiaUil JItf 
fityfiDd J)^ ^T'^'^Tf fil^lQCl Flrat fftLUBTUB CI982 )t pata Film Uw »« 
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Table 4Ai 



Krcofilago of $iu<|Qnts m» Took Cbirsos In Nia undllwanr I fos, by 
Siillsfiicf loft or nLqutrimcnlb of Iho New Oiij.Us: 1901-07 



fnslrifcl lonai Progrfws 
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Crafts 
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Music 
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Foreign LanjiiDgos 
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Geography- 
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LMoraliire 
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'.a 
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Stud«nt« who oofic«ntr0tad In th« huMnlt|«$ perforaied soamthut bettw on 
thM tests ihw tftd arts opflcentritbl*s, «»<1 both arts and hmnltiss 
concentrators had higher mean scores than did the total student population 
(see Table 45). Ilhlle about one-third of the arts concentrators scored In 
the highest quantlle» over one-half of the humanities a>ncentrators did so. 

6.4.4 Mra^CurrUulmr Aetiwlti^ 

HS«B students were asked to respond to a series of Items concerning their 
participation In various extra-curricular activities (see Table 46). A» 
ooiipared with the total secondary s^ool population, a higher percentage of 
both arts and htaianltles concentrators participated In debating and drana, 
honorary clubs, school subject-watter clubs, and student oouncll/govern- 
went. Arts concentrators and humanities concentrators were also more likely 
to be Involved In the production of a school newspaper or yearbook. 

Arts concentrators participated more In youth coRMnunlty organizations and In 
church activities and youth groups than did the general population of 
students. Also, students concentrating In the arts participated more In art^ 
related activities such as bend/orchestra, chorus, and dance. In all Of 
these activities, the participation of humanities concentrators more closely 
resembled that of the general student population. 

Humanities concentrators participated more often than arts concentrators In 
honorary clubs and In the production of a school newspaper or yearbook. 
They were also more likely to be Involved In varsity sports and athletics. 

6.4.5 S«t. Socfoflconomlp Status and Race/Ethnic I tv ^ 

Differences by sex In the percentege of students who concentrated In the 
arts, humanities, mathsmatlcs or science were not large. Differences 
related to race/ethnlclty and socioeconomic status, however, were much 
larger (see Table 47). 

There was a slight tendency for more fmles than males to be Involved In 
the arts and the humanities, and for more males than females to concentrate 
In science. Students from hlj^ SES faullles were about one and one-half 
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Tebie 46: Percentage amJ Miimbtfr CThc«MiHJ»J of Sty<Jents HHo HM Participated In Specified E»rtra-CorrlCHlar *ctlvltlei, 
. Dy Area ef Concentretlonj 1?6«-£7 
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tiMs mi^UomtA f f I«m marm i Itoly to coftotntrvtt tn th* arts 9nd 

iHnaRltlM, rMpMtlvfly, tMn Im fqcfcfMmntc stattM stu^iit^,^ 
4lff«rtm MS Mr« prmmmo^ fpr afttMMtlc^ and telam wfctrt sftiimtt 
••re abotit six tiam as I Ikaly to ba ca onc ant ratc rs If Hiay caaa froa «cra 
privllasotf fflBliy badtgrountfa ttian If tfeay hod not. 

OvnII, tlia leirai of ooncantrafad participation of whlta studonts vas al- 
nost Ivloa lhat of black studants atout ona and ona-half tlma^ that of 
tha Hispanic and other- soclal/athnic group sfudants. Olf f arencas irara, 
again, more pronotmcad witti regard to oathaaatlcs and sclanca than arts and 
humanities. 

The perspective of the analyses can be shifted to exanlne the peroentsgS of 
concentrators who possai^sad various soclo-daaiographlc characteristics (saa 
Table 48). RslatUa to their raprasantatlon In tha total studant popula- 
tion, smtas were ovarreprMantad mmg sctanoa concentrators, and undar- 
represanted laiong arts and hunanltlas oonoehtrators. Tha reverse pattern 
was found for feaala studants. In tenis of socloaconovlc status, the arts 
dmaln was donlnatad by slddla class students, eh Me concentrators In tha 
other three study araas were about equeliy divided betvaan the a I ddl a and 
the high S£S groups. High SES studants ware disproportionately raprasantad 
In all four areas of concentration, tow SES students were underrepresantad 
In alt four areas, particularly In siathenatlcs and science. 

DIf ferancas by raca/athnlclty were also found. White student's predotolneted, 
accounting for W) percent or laore of all owwantrators In the four study 
areas, though they represented 75 percent of the student population. Tha 
Hispanlc/other group was second In iize, rapraaanting fron abmit,9 to 13 
percent of concentrators, and black studsnts wara tha snallast 9-01^. Wilts 
students represented* a sonewhat higher peroentags of the aatheaotlcs and 
sclanca concentrators than they did of the arts and huoanltlas concentra- 
tors. There were, no significant differences In progrm concentration 
between black students and HIspanlc/other students. « 



36/ The oonposlte socioeconomic status score used In the analysis Is based 
on tha following five consltutent alSMntst (I) father's occi^tl on, (2) 
father's edacatldn» (3) mthar*s aducatloa, C4) faally inooia, and (9) 
household aatarlal possessions. For aore dstallad Informtloa on this 
cosposlta aaasura, see High ifiMl Jtf BflKHId JSK •t'"**" fiBbact 
fir«t faiiwilp USSZ>i Aaii £LLt Uiic'i JlBiiittlt PP« 
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6.4*6 Tygt of QMBItiltY 

AiMtfifr diaraetirlatlc MRlnttf vat Hia lypt of c aiwmn tty In vlitcfli IHo 
fdioois a tt offda d by tha atadants jrara I oca tad (aaa IMm 49) • Ooaaanll'laa 
varo charactarlzad aa orten, a^urban, or raral. '(Tban aad raral achaol ata- 
dMts vara ratliar alattar la Hiolr dlatrlbatlaii Msrosa araaa of tancafitrop 
tlon. Saterten atudanta» howavar* aara aaarly faloa ai llkaly aa artan or 
raral atadaota to ba aatfi «r aclanoa coaoantrftora. Cbnoantr^oii In Ifio 
arta df d not vary by tha typa of ppninlty In ablcb a acbool aaa locatad. 

6.4.7 Tin S^tmnf tm tkmmmork. itotehiiig WawUion. and Marking 

Ovarall, arts and btfsanltlas ooncantrators spant aora tiaa on toMvork than 
did studants In gsnaral (aaa Tabia 50). ApprOKlaataly 93 paroant of ttia 
arts ooncantrators and 64 p^oMii of tba htmanltlm. ooncantrators i^ant In 
axcass of tnraa hoars par mk on hoaawork as coaip«*ad with aboat ,90 paroaqt 
of tha natal atudant population. 

For both arts and hiiMnltlas ooncantrators, tha siost poipular rasponsa o^lon 
(to tha qaastlon about honawork) was ^Iva hours or Bwra par. waak." Tha 
paroantaga of studants who gava this raaponss was highar for .hMMnltlas 
studants than for arts afudants (44 paroant varsus 31 parjoant). 

Tha diffarancas batvaan arts and hiawnltlas ooncantratora* pattarns of 
talavlslon watching ward not gr^t (saa T^ia 91)* About ona- third of aach 
watchad batwaan two and f oar hoars of talavlslon on waak^s, and fawar than 



23/ Urban ooanunttlas Includad tha following ooaaanlty typass a aadlan- 
alzad city (90,000 * 100,000 >aapla>i a larga city (m,000 « 900,000 
pacjpla)! and a aajar aatropol Itan^ owtar (owar 900^000 patopla). Sabar* 
ban oowun ltlas IneladNi a sabark of a o^liaMilxad cityi a aatefb of 
a larga cltyi and a suburb of a aajar natrof^i Itm oantar^ Cb— un it las 
wara Gbaractarlsad aa raral If thay warn althart a raral or fanning 
oonaunlty or a saall city or tdwp of fawar than 90,000 paopla that vaa 
not a auburb of a largar city. 
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ScleflL*. Inr «| CmmmUf In Mich SrlNN.1 ttH^mtn^T IWI-W . fi»«»«fici. 
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ftbi« Ml ^miH^ mi nm^ tTtons^tt off SHNlMts Spring VarloM HmoimH pf Tfi 
6r of 0DRCMtrati9**< tMIHK 



ftrf(\ gf Cnncmtratim 



Ml 



IMS It&M 1 
riv« cr MDr« 



18.3 


16.3 


21.9 


* 771 


( 88) 


( 6731 


28.6 


1?.6 


28.7 




( 106) 


< 900) 


21.8 


20.1 


19.9 


C 92) 


( 106) 


( 623) 


31.4 


44.1 


29.9 


( 132} 


( 2:8) 


( 937) 
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T«»(t f li Pm^f»t» tnd Nwbtr fTtoiMMtfsl o# Sttf^H S^lng Various /teomts of Vm Nafdilug Ttlovltfoiv 
by frma o« Cbnctfitrotlont 1«61>e7 ^ . 



Hovr* f9r Ifm/ on Hcdiilays 



itj'RMBifX'i*-:- 



All 



lost ftiM Z 

\ 



46.7 

C I9» 



54.0 
{ 140) 



53.4 
C 29H 



51.5 

( <e6) 



44.4 

(1,591) 



54.6 

CI, Of 21 



four or »or# 
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19..5 



15. 1 
( 794) 



21.0 
( «58l 
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onff If Hi vatelMd four or owrt hours on w avor^ wooic^. SI Ightly nore 
hoMnltlos oonotntratort tfi^ arti ooncontrotors ruportod low (fowor vftioii ' 
two hours por day on vooktfiyt) iovsii of to! av III on viewing. In ooaporffon 
vllh high •ctoot stutfints In gonorol, arts ooncontr oto rs vatchod about t^f 
tmm uhlU hmanltlas co n co ntra tors tratchad lass talavlslon. 

Iha Mjorlty of both arts and huRuuiltlas ooncantrators spent lass than 22' 
hours par uaak working at Jobs outside of school. Both types of ooncen- 
trators also spent fewer hours worl^lng than did students as a whole (see 
Table 92). 

6,4.8 P>Qft-»»CraduatlQn Plans and Expaetatlons 

* 

Students were asked about thel> plans and expectations re^jardlng various 
activities and pursuits In which Ihey eight engage Innedlately efter 
gra^tlon and long after they left ht^ school. Arts end himenltles 
concentrators ware compared In teres of the activities that they planned for 
the first year after greduatlon; the kinds of educational ach I evanents that 
they expected In their llfetlnest the lowest level of educational attalfwant 
thet they would be setlsfled with, the kln^ of Jobs which Ihey expected to 
have when they were 30 years old; and (for col lege bound arts and hifiahltles 
concentrators) the field of study In which they expected to enroll. , 

m «. . 

** 

For the eost pert^ the post-greduatlon plans of arts ooncentretors and 
hueanltles concentrators were rather slntlar to each other and to those of 
the general student population (see Table 53). A lerger percentage of 
hunenftles concentrators did, however, p|«n to attend a four-year col lege or 
university 0 coaM»red with the percentages of arts concentrators and of 
students In general (43 percent versus 34 and 30 percent). 

Regarding postseoond«-y educetlonal expectations, arts ooncentretors and 
huaanltles ooncentretors did not differ greetly free each other or from 
students In general (aee Table 94). Soaewhet Bore arts than hMSanltles 
concentrators expected to obtel^n no education beyond high school (13 percent 
versus 9 percent). The corresponding percentage for all students was 18. 
Similarly, nore arts than hwmltles students expected to obtain sobw 
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T«%t« 92: PtTfxnfage and NuBtor (TiMNisvRtfs) of Stents Spenillf^ Vwfous iteuonts of Tiae Norking for Pay at Thetr Most 
ntOMit Mt, ^ ATM of Concentratlcnt 1981-82 



Monrs Vaafc Spmt Area o» CiMe«f,tr«tton Al I 

iyHtnc' teta HawfttUgs Stuucnli 



Ono to 14 Hows 


45.2 


42.1 


94.0 




( 146} 


c leo) 


( 853) 


FIf te«n to 21 Modr* 


27.9 


77.8 


29.) 




C 941 


C 119) 


{ 712) 


IWofltyTwo to 94 Nowa 


19.7 


22.1 


24.9 




C 67) 


( 94) 


( 600) 


IMrty-Fiva or Mpre Hours . 


9.2 


8.0 


12.3 




C 31) 


( 34) 


( 300) 
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TabI* S5i ^cants^e m4 Hmin^ (VbOMSafi4ft) cf Stu<(ents E^^ectli^ to t» Engaged in Verlogt Activities During ttie First 
Year After Graduation, by Pren of Coficentretlon; 1981-82 



Activity 



;;.e nfrat Ion 



All 



.-E*r3C5:ilL 



-•for it 

Apprenticeship 
Wlltary Service 
H c waw alter 

s 

VOca t f on« I /T«chnl cal 
Cccrses, Tra^ or 
Suslne^s School 

AcstfMic GkHTses, Junior 
cr CoRiiNtmlty Ooilege 

Voce t f cn« f /Tecnn I cal 
Ohitms, Junior or 
CoMPiinfty Cbt lege 

Four-rear (bliogo or 
* University # 

Ofhor (Travel/no plans) 



70*9 
6.5 
4.6 
6.3 
9.9 

12.5 
4.5 

34.1 
33.? 



274 
25 
19 
25 
36 

48 

T7 

C 

137 



69.7 
9.2 
4.1 
!i.4 
6.4 

ir.4 

3.4 

4-. 4 
J9.4 



346 

17 



52 



17 



27\ 



146 



69.5 
7.4 
5.6 
6.6 

ii.r- 

11.3 
5.6 

30.4 
2" .2 



1.973 
210 
169 
1f8 
317 

32! 
158 

863 
EOt 
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Drill* 94i ffircMtSfs and Nw««r (ThgtiMn«i) of Stvdant* Expecting V«rlO(i« Kind* and L«v«lt of PostMcontery 
Educstloii, toy ^99 of Obncsfttratlon 



tetlflOl. 
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Ml 



Pa-,, it. 



Iftf 1ti«n NIgli School Grsduetlon 

Hl^ Sdiool GradMtlOM 

Vontfc«>«i. Trade or BvtlmM* 
SOK « of Ml^ School - 
lots than 2 Yaars 



Vocational, 'n-ada or Baalnaaa 
School affor High School - 
IWo cr Mora Vaara 

CM toga > Laaa fhan 2 Yaars 

Oellaga - 2 or Mora Yawi 

Cbllasa Oo«wl«tion - 4 cr 5 
Vaar Co7**a 

P^ftarU Dagraa cr Equlvaiant 

MfO.f M.D. or Othar Advmcad 
fVofaaslonal Dagraa 



0.2 
15.5 
7.5 

ft.2 

3.4 

15.1 
;!7.9 

13.3 
7.9 



0.8 
54 

30 

4« 

13 

60 
112 

93 
31 



0.2 
9.3 
4.0 

6.e 

1.8 
14.6 

30.7 

17.8 
15.2 



O.S 

47 

20 

33 

9 

74 

i;6 

91 
77 



0.9 
18.2 

e.3 

12.3 

3.0 

15.9 
23.3 

11.0 
S.0 



16 

533 
242 

361 

89 
453 

6a3 

322 
259 
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vocstfonBt •^ucatUM fritning (19 vir sus TV piiiromit). Both ssts of stud0tits~ 
were nor* lltoly lhan students In general to aspire to a 4 or 9 year ool lege' 
degree (28 and 31 peroant varsys 23 peroant). About one-third of huaanltlw 
students ■ expected to earn an advanced degree. One-f If fh of the arts 
oonoantrators had this ai^ectatlon. 

i 

In re&pon^ to a question as to the lowest level of education vlfh which 
they «oul<| be satisfied* humanities concentrators tended to aim higher lhan 
arts oonodlntrators (see Table 33). For example* about 19 percent of the 
hunanltles students would be satlslfled with only a high school diplona as 
oonpared wllh 29 peroant of the arts students. Cbrrespondli^ly, the per- 
centages who would be satisfied with nothing less than a 4 or 3 year college 
degree were 34 and 23 for humanities and arts students* respectively. 
Analogous percentages with respect to advanced degrees were 14 and 8. 

Arts and husanltles concentrators and students In general shared sinllar Job 
aspirations (see Table 36). An exception was that the percentage of 
students who expected by age 30 to have a professional Job requiring an 
advanced degree* such as physician* lawyer or dentist* was 17 for hmanltles 
concentretors es oooipered with about 10 for arts concentrators and for 
students In general. 

Wmn erts end husanlttes concentrators were compared with respect to their 
Intended field of study In ooll^*\only a few differences emerged (see 
Table 37). Husanltles students were nor^ likely than arts students to study 
business (20 percent versus 14 percent). \ Mot surprisingly* arts concentra- 
tors were far more likely than hueanltleS concentrators to study art and 
Music (16 percent versus 4 percent). y 

The college pims of erts and humanities concentrators were further examin- 
ed In reletlon to the student's sex* race/ethnlclty* socioeconomic status* 
and high school program (see Table 38). 

The peroentege of arts and hunanltles concentretors planning to attend 
college did not differ significantly by sex* I.e.* male end female concen- 
trators were equally likely to stete that they planned to ettend college. 
With respect to both men and women* more humanities concentrators than arts 
concentr a tors pisnned to ettend college. 
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Takic 55» Pierc»n*«oe end Htm^ (TfiotiMnds) of Stwdents Reporting Various Level* ot Education as ffce Lcwest wIWi IfMdi Thoy 
Would be Satisfied, by Area of Concentrationt 1961-82 
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lMf« PvTctntej* 9m4 Niffitor fTHomar^t) of SfiitfMfs C)ipectlfig VarloM Jota or OccuiiotlaM VfiM 30 Yeers Old* 
bf of Ocuceatratlofii 1981-82 
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T«fef* 57: fimxmfaqm and Hmtmr (Thoutamh) of Col lege-Bomttf Students Pi onnlng to Enroll In fsrloMs Fields of 
bf ilTM of Oonontrattont 1981-82 



FI«I4 of Study 



Area of Contgntratloii 



JfigamLtjf^ 



All 

Stirtgnta 



■ffifCtfgt, 



AgricHltuTil 

ArcMtactur* and En^lneerli^ 
*rt and Music 

e Id epical Sciences, Health 
OccuMtlons, and^alth 
Sciences 

Eu«lne»» 

.Conwunlcatlcns 

Ocmputer and infcrmatlon 
Sciences 

<>diic«tlon 

fn^l Isf* 9f4 Foreign 
Lat^guases 

Ethnic Studies 

Hone Coonontcs and Voce- 
tlona* /Technical Studies 

Inter-Oisclpl Inary Studies 

MattiaMetlcs and Physical 
Science 

Philosophy and Rel tglm 

^^fVofesslonal 

Faychciory and Social 
Sciences 



2.0 
8.1 
18.9 
11.8 

14.2 
3.7 
5.5 

4.4 
4.3 

0.1 

6.r 

0.2 
1.8 

0.9 
4.8 
6.4 



6 

25 
57 
36 

44 

M 
17 

14 

13 

0 
19 

1 

6 

3 

19 

20 



1.3 

9.0 
4.3 

11.0 

20.0 
9.2 
7.3 

3.6 
4.8 

0.0 
4.7 

0.2 
3.6 

0.6 
8.6 
9.2 



6 
38 
18 
46 

83 

22 
30 

15 

20 

0 
20 

I 

19 

2 
36 
39 



2.4 
10.6 

6.4 
12.0 

21 .2 
J.9 
8.3 

4.0 

2.3 

0.1 
9.1 

0.1 
2.3 

O.J 
9.8 
5.3 



49 

217 
130 
249 

432 

67 
168 

•I 
48 

1 

184 

2 
47 

7 

119 
108 



Other 



7.2 



22 



6.6 



28 



6.4 
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TeMQ ^9: f^OMYtoge mi Hunter (TfNMtsandft) of Arts md HimmitUs Ooncentratcrs aiHf 
of All Students lfN> PImmd to Attend a 4-»Year Cclt«?ce, by S^x^ Race/EthnI* 
city, SocloecoRonlc Status, High School Program, Area of 
O^ncantratlofi 



O 



Otwograpfilc 
Characteristic Arts 



Saic 
»t9le 

Fmala 

Raca/Ethnfclty 
Ifhite 

Black 



55J 
( 47> 

34.7 
C 041 



( 114) 

41 .6 
( 91 



Hf«O0nic/Cther 19.9 
( 91 

Socloeconcvilc Status 

HIch 



MMdIe 



lot 



4a.8 

i 57) 

31.9 
( 61) 

I' .1 
( H) 



High Schcol Pro^m 



General 



2U1 
i 34) 



Academic 92,5 
( 90) 

Vocational 12.7 
C 7) 



Huf^anl ties 



V*.2 
€ 94) 

C 13?) 



4*. 5 
( 1 4) 

;o.5 

( 17) 

41 J 
( 7!) 



( 117) 

40.1 
C 63) 

30.5 
( r5) 



?4.7 
( 28) 

97 .6 
( 189) 

15.3 
( 8) 



All 

Students 



29.3 
< 395) 

31.4 
( 464) 



30-8 
( 66 « 

54 .9 
C 98) 

74.9 
C 105) 



4f».? 
C 349) 

27,4 
C 306) 

18.0 
C 122) 



7?. 3 
( 710) 

51.4 
( 567) 

I 83) 
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For both block ami white arts ooncentrators and black and white hunanltles 
concentrators^ the percentages of students planning to attend college were 
flreeter than «n true of students In general. For Hls|Minl,cs and others, 
ttils relationship held for hiMianltles concentrators but not for arts 
ooncentrators. 

High school students* plans to attend college Increased with socloeoonomlc 
status. This pattern held regardless of the area of concentration. In all 
SES categories* however, arts concentrators were less likely than hunanltles 
concentrators to state that their postseoondary plans Included college 
attendance. 

As would be expected, students In an academic (college preparatory) high 
school program were far more likely to aspire to a college education than 
those In a general or vocational program. This general statement held true 
both for arts concentrators and humanities concentrators. 

Expectations of ifftending a 4-year college were positively correlated with 
the education level of the students* fathers and mothers. This held true 
for both arts concentrators and humanities concentrators (see Table 59) . 
Oonslstent with Information presented In earlier sections of this report, at 
all levels of parental education, himanf ties ooncentrators w«*e more likely 
than arts ooncentretors to anticipate college ettendenca. 
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T«»l« 5»t fVc^ogt and IWrt^r (Tfia«9aii«i) Qf $t«4Mts fMtmiifls to Attwid A 4-^Year Cbllags, by FaHier's and lloW** 
E<to€atloi) mte Area o# Cbn««frtrstlo)ii tMi-esf - 



Studant*! 
Ar«a cf 



Art» 

HuMifiitfas 
StHdants 



Fdthar'* Citocatlon 



Mbthar's Editcattofl 



HIgfi Vccetlonal 

ScfKMri Trada a- 

Gredw- Basfness 

ctlon Sctiool 

■ cr u.aa ._ 



Some Cmplated Rtsf^ad- HIgfi Vocational Sona Conplatad Ibal^ad 

Oollaga 4 cr 9 ' ua te Cbl- School TraCa or Cbllage 4 or 9 wita Oal- 

Year la^ Cegraa Gradir- easiness Veer laga OagrM 

Cblla^ or Equlva- at loo School Collage or Iqulva* 

— : Usstm Jfflil ss^Jau Deocfifi ««Ht 



74.9 Sa.8 42.9 

( 411 ( 131 ( 22} 

57.7 43.9 50.9 
< 67) ( 17) ( 31} 

22.8 27.0 37.9 
LiOi} I 71? t \2U 



95.5 
( 24) 

94.9 

( ««} 

49.0 

UiU. 



91.2 
( 29) 

5?. 9 

( 9^} 

94 .7 



24.9 
( 49) 

56.9 
( 79) 

25.7 



36.9 
C 17) 

43.8 

( 2r) 

31.8 



47.9 

< 30) 

54.4 

( 47) 

42.8 

I 162) 



9! .2 
( 20) 

61.3 
( 41) 

92.1 



S2.9 
( 14) 

97.0 
( 2»> 

92.2 

t w 
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TisemilCAL APPEMDIXES 

A. SOUmSS OF THE DATA / 

./ 

Data for Itia analysis of ssoondary school course offerings and enrol iMfits 
In the arts and In the himanltles cane from the sophomore cohort of the Hlj^ 
School and Beyond (»^} Study sponsored hy NCES. Two components of the 
HSiB First Follo»-up Survey provided data on 1981-82 course offerlhgi and 
enrollments. The offerings and enrof/nents component provided <teta on sac* 
ondary school arts ani, human I ties qf^rlngs, vhlle the 1982 HSIB transcripts 
\ collection provided data vhlch were used to estimate enrollments In arts and 

hwianlties courses^. The data dn the characteristics of secondary schools 
%k and of secondary school studeiits cape from the responses to the school and 
student questionnaires administered during the HS48 Base Year and First 
Follow-up surveys. 

• 

All of the HSIB sample were designed to provide national estimates. The 
sample designs of these sirveys are described In the fol loosing sections.^ 
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1/ More detailed Information on the sample desl^s of the HSIB surveys as 
well as Information on their data collection procedures and other survey 
features Is provided Ini 

C. Jones, S. Knight, H. MrWIIIImiis, K Bu-.z, I. Crawford, and B. 

Stephenson, Hfah ftshgof «nd Bflyond Cpursa Offirlngii and CQi i riit 

EnrollmehtS Survav (1982). limfm Ftla Uaar's tianuaf. Chirngft^ IlllnolSl 

National Opinion Research Center, 1W. 

C. Jones, S. Knl^t, But^, I. Crawford, and B, Stephenson, High 
School and Bavond Transcr lets 'Survey (^9B2)t Data PUm t 
Chicago, llllnoiss National (pinion Research Oanter, 1983. 



C. Jones, K Clarke, H. N:iril I lams, I. Crawford, B. Stmphenson, «id R. 
T?!l!?^"' HlQh School and Bevond 19M Softhoiora CQhart ftr %^ FoiiQi>»up 
11982) I Data Plia O^t^ Manual- National Center for Education Statis* 
tics (NCES 83*214), 1983. 

C. Jones, M. Franks I, R. Tourangeau, H. M:Mllllams, F. O'Brien, High 
SOilOQl — and Bevond First Fol lour-up Sawpie Dasign ftapni^t, Chicago, 
llllnoiss National Opinion Research Center, 1983. 
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i^l High fiehopl mm Bwyoftd SmdIc pMlons 



A.1.1 Bssa Y«ar Survey Sanpla Design 

Bm year date fcr Ute HSfi study ooilected In 1980, A hl^ly cfratl* 
fled, two-stagi protebll liy tsnple was used to select over 58,000 high 
•chool students (over 28,000 ssnlors end over 30,000 eophoMres) fron over 
1,000 public and private seoondery schools. (Ver 1,000 schools were selec* 
led during the first stege of the design with e probability proportional to 
-the est I meted enrol I Kent In their lOlh and 12th gredes,^ During the second 
etege of senpllng, 36. seniors end 36 sophoncres were selected In eech 
school, except In those schools with fewer then 36 seniors or 36 sophoRores. 
In the letter schools, all eligible students were drevn In the sample. This 
report utilizes only data frcra the sophomore cohort iMnbers. 

A,1.2 First Follow-up Survey Sample Design 

The HSffi First Follow-up Survey* sample design retained the essentlel 
features of Ihe 1M Base Yeer design. Tbirt Is, It was a multi-stage, 
stratified, probability eample with schools selected diM'Ing the first stege 
of sampling, and students islected during stege two. Listed below ere the 
Importent feetures of the 1M2 First Follow-^p sampl^ design: 

e All schools selected as par t of the Base Yeer Strvey were con- 
tacted for pertlclpetlon Ifi the First Foi I cw-U|> Survey ifltless they 
had no 1980 sophomores, hsd closed, or had merged with other 
schools In the base year sample. 

e 1980 sophomores still enrolled In their 1980 schools were retelned 
with certainty, resulting In approximately 30,000 1960 eophomores 
being Included In the sample. 



Z/ This selection, criterion wes not used uniformly across ell streta In the 
ample design. In osrtain sample streta (e.g., schools wllh large 
minority enrollments), study requirements resulted In en oversampMng of 
schools. For more Informetlon on the Bess Year Survey semple design, 
see M. Frankel, L. Luane, 0. Buonanno, and R. Tourengeeu, Sanwlt DlWlgfl- 
Rmport . O) lea go. III I notes Natl one I Opinion Reseerch Center, 1981. 
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• 1980 flop^tonore cohort studtnts irho were no iongtr attending their 
tow y«Br ichoolt (t*««, dropouts, oorly groduatos, and those who 
had transfsrrad as Individuals to a nav school) vara auteaaplad. 

A.1.5 Oour» Offirlngs and Cbursa Enrollaant Surveir Sanpla Ossign 

Saoondary school courio of tarings and enrol Inant data wore oollacted fron 
thosa achools salacfad as tha ftrst-sfags ssMplIng loifts In the Bass Year 
Survey In which 1980 sophOMor^ vara still enrolled during the 1901-82 
acadenlc year. Of the nore lhan 1,000 schools Included In the Bass Year 
Survey, 975 schools had a lOlh and /or 121h grade In 1980 and war© In contin- 
uous existence through the 1981-82 acadomic year (I.e., they had not closed, 
cr fliargBd ulth othor schools since the 1980 survey). School adalnlstrators 
at the 975 schools were asked to provide tnfomatlon on the courses offered 
et their schools during Hie acadeoilc year and the enrol laents In these 
courses. 

A. 1.4 Ihanscrlpts Survey SsRple Design 

The sanpla fcr the HSm Transcripts Survey was selected from ooiong the 1980 
sophORores who wore eligible for the First Follou-up $w^0f. Rrlor to 
selecting the sanpie, 1980 sophomores vere stratified according to a nunber 
of student and school -level ch erect eristics. The strata wore pertltloned 
Into one of two ea J or 9-oups with different student selection protobi I Itlest 
one contained po I Icy- re I event subgroups (e.g., students from private 
schools, toss year noiwespondents, hl^ achlevaeent blades, and hl^ 
achlevenent Hlsponlcs^, and the other contained eil of the ronalnlng 
sophORcre subgrouplngs (e.g., other blacks, other HIspanlcs, and all other 
students). 

All students In the pel Icy- re I event sub^oups were selected with certainty, 
resulting In 12,987 students telng Included In the survey sanpla. An 
additional 5,440 soph onor as were selected fros the ranalnlng subroups, with 
e selection protobi I Ity equel to approxIs«tely .32. A total of 18,427 
SNRbers of the 1960 sophovGre cohort uera selected for pertlcl petlon In the 
HUB Transcripts Survey. 
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B. OFFER INQS mO ENROLLIENIS SURlfEY NONRESTONSE NONRESBDNSE ^USTMENTS 

-tfsfs of csurses offarod In thi 1961-02 school year were suppi led by 941 (97 
percent) of Itie schools selected for participation In the HSB Offering and 
Enrollaents Survey. 

OatB on oouree anrQiiaant«s wore received fron only 762 (78 percent) of the 
eligible schools. In addition, 97 percent of these schools reported Incom- 
plete enrol iisent values for the ooursas they offered during the school 
year. Rouflhiy one-lhird of the schools reported enrol laent dsta for 80-90 
percent of the courses they reported offering, and another one-third of the 
schools reported enrol l«ent data for between 0-59 percent of their courses. 
Only 63 (4 percent) of the 1,516 unique course titles that vo-e reported es 
being offered by one or store schools provided oonplete enrol Isient data, 
i^proxlwately 72 psrcent of the courses Identified by schools had between 40- 
100 percent missing enrol Iswnt data. 

* 

An adjustment for nonresponse to the request for course offerings data was 
Ifloorporated Into the 1981-82 estimates of course offsrings. This ves 
accomplished by adjusting the case waists for the responding schools. Ctose 
eel^ts were multlpl led by the ratio of the sum of the veldts fo" ell sam- 
pled schools to the sum of the wel^ts for the responding schools.^ 

The nonresponse rate a,ssocIated with the school -reported enrollments data 
undoubtedly would lead to biased estimates If these data w«-e used In the 
analysis. To prevent this. It was decided to use student transcript data to 
estimate course enrollments. The approaches to using these data and their 
Impact on the study are elaborated upon In Section C of this appendix. 

The level of nonresponse to the HStB Transcripts Survey closely resembled 
the level of nonresponse to the Offerings and Enrollments Swv9f^s rsquest 
for course offerings data. Ninety-one percent of the schools responded to 
the request for student transcripts. Schools provided 15,941 (86 percent) 
of the 18,152 transcripts requested. 



1/ This Bdjustment was equal to 19,725.6/18,806.2. Thus, all estimates of 
the number of schools offering courses were Infleted by a factor of 
1 .04889. 
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Th« caas waff^ts for Hie -transcripts tfats ware adjusted to take Into account 
differential rates of response ftr a nuaber of school types and student 
statuses. The averaga nonresponse adjustment factor' was 1.15.^ 

C. BTimriOil FROCEOUI^ 

The 9>als of the analysis were to Identify i (I) the arts and hunanltles 
courses offered In U.S. secondary school s»^ (2) the enrollnent levels In 
these ooursest (3) the characteristics of schools that relate to arts and 
huaanl ties course offerings and course enrol Isients, (4) arts and hunanltles 
student ooncentrators, and (5) the Individual characteristics of students 
that are related to concentration In the arts or In the huaanjttes. 

\$lnce the goals of the study were directed towards wder standing course 
^tarings and Qours^ enroilnents In U.S. aacondary schools* estlma;t3as^«re 
e}q)anded to represent all or acme portion of the national pjMiiatlon of 
schools and students. The proqidures used to produce the est Ijnates found In 
the study tables are described below. 
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C.1 gstlMtes of Coursft Offerings / 

Ail estlMtes Tf the number of courses offered by secondary school s» the 
average number of courses offered, and the nunlier and percentage of schools 
that offered courses were bas^d on data supt>l led by the schools responding 
to the H$4B d>urse Offerings and Course Ei^ollnents Survey. These estimates 
represent the entire popul atlon of 19^7!^ secondary schools. To account for 
the absence of of fertngs d8ta^f|:ein 34 of the 975 schools surveyed, all 
estimates of course offerfngs were adjusted by a factor of 1.C4889. This 
factor repre^nted the ratio of the sun of the sampling weights of the 975 
sampled school^ to the sum of the sampling weights of the 941 responding 
school s. 

The number of school s that offered Instruct I ofi In an arts and In a humani- 
ties fN^c^am area (e.g., dance, a-afts, forel^ language, ^d history) was 
computed by taking the weighted sum of the schools reporting that a course 



i/ For more Information on this adjustment see Klgb igbfif^ itfld fifiyOQil liSSSr 
SSllsX^ ^ia>m <Jifi2): I2fllfl £ii« lUfiC*^ HBDttfti. foXl2-l7. 



(or oourses) listed In th# progrsRi area was offered during the 1981-82 
•diool year. Since Instructional prooriMs represented aggregations of Indl- 
vlAial oouraas, eecti school nas counted only once for each Instructional 
prograa listed In the tables. Thus, -the mmber and percentage of schools 
that offered Instruction In a specific program, unless otherwise noted, 
translates to the nunber and percentage of schools that offered one or more 
of the oourses r^esented by the progran area. 

C.2 ffitlMtftft flf Ctiurag Enrol Iwantg 

As noted In Section B above, 1981-82 course enrclfnert data were missing for 
an unacceptably large percentage of the course titles reported by the sam- 
pled schools. Therefore, the decision was made to estimate course enrol I - 
s»nts from data collected by the HSaB Transcripts Survey. 

The dsclslo^i to use HSiB Trenscrlpt Survey data In place of the school r 
reported enrollments altered the meaning of the course enrollment figures. 
Rather than Indicating the number and percentage of secondary school stu- 
dents enroll^ 4n the oourses grouped to form the arts and humanities In- 
structional progrons during the 1981-82 school year, the estimates contained 
In the tables represent the number wid percentage of 1982 seniors who en- 
rolled In one Or more oourses In the Instruct I on.il prolans over their sec- 
ondary school careers. 

( 

I 

The use of the transcript data was restricted In certain ways for the dif- 
ferent analyses. The overall estimates of Instructional program enrol Imerts 
(see Table 1) were besed on the ntmber of courses In the program areas that 
appeared on a student's transcript. All courses appearing on the transcript 
were counted towards neasurhq Instructional progran enrollments. Students 
who had taKen courses In an Instructional program .were summed to estimate 
tne enrol Iment foe a program. Students who dropped out of school subsequent 
to the 1980 HSiB Bese Year survey were deleted frcn this analysis. Th4», 
the est I metes apply only to the subpopulatlon of students, who had attended 
high school for four years. 



Th« ansly'fls of 1t)« arts and hunanttlM oourito enrol Inents as ralatad to 
school characteristics (see Tables 25 Ihrough 34) required Itie elimination 
of transfer student date frcn the analysis. The decision not to use trans- 
jler student transcript data was a function of the Infomatlon that was 
Aval fable on these students* schools end the essunptlons tttet would need to 
be mode If these data were used. Since the estimates of Instructional pro" 
gram enrollments were related to school characteristics. Individual school 
attribute data were required. These data were not available from the trans- 
fer schools; thus, the only school dote available for analysis were tttose 
reported by the original 975 HSSB schools. Therefore, If transfer student 
deta were used It would have to be assumed that the characteristics (e.g.^ 
totel student enrollment) of the schools that students transferred' to were 
the same as the characteristics of the schools that they originally atten- 
ded. It would el so heve to be essimed that transfer students had the oppor- 
tunity to take the same types of courses In each school. The validity of 
these assumptions was problsmatlc for the analysis of the Instructlonel pro- 
gram enrollments In specific types of schools. 

C.3 EiftlMtas of Studant Concwitrat Ion 

The 1982 HSIB Treqscrlpt Survey was the source of deta used to estimate the 
number and percentag^L of students concentrating In the erts end In the hu- 
manities. Deta fnsm m4-6 survey were el so used to estimate student concen- 
tration In matf^ematl^'^d the ^lenais. 

As described In Chapter 2, concentration In the arts, humanities, mattiORa- 
tlcs, and sciences was operetlonal ly defined by the number of credits a stu- 

m 

dent earned In owtaln courses. Only credits eerned In courses where a stu- 
dent received e pesslng ^ade were tabulated to estebllsh whether or not e 

5 

student had concentrated In a particular area. 



SL Since the credit systems of schools' vary ccnslderably, course credits In 
the HSIB Trenscrlpt Survey deta file heve been standardized using the 
procedirr-es ^f the National Longitudinal Survey of Labor Force Behavior* 
The standardized credits (SCX;) In the dete file ere defined by: 

SSC - CC/SOO 

Where CC « Course credit earned by the student 

SCO " Number of credits offered for completion of a one-yeer 
course In a particular school. 
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Estimates of the number and percentage of student ooncentrators ware expand* 
ed to represent the population ot secondary school students. Hwever, the 
estimates apply only to the estimated 3,266,132 1980 sophomores who were 
enrolled In school In the Spring of 1982, or had graduated early. The estl- 
fliatas do not apply to those 1980 sophcmcres who dropped out of school prior 
to the Spring of 1982. 

Dropouts were e»(cluded fron the analysis of student concentration In the 
arts, himsanltles, mathematics, and sciences because of the problems they 
create for Ihe Interpretation of non-concentrators. With dropouts renoved 
from consideration, non-concentrators repre^nt only those students who had 
completed high school or who had been enrolled In high school ^or four 
years, but had not earned the number of credits required to be defined as a 
subject area concentrator. 

^ D. STANDARD ERRORS 

Each of the 1982 HSiB samples represent only one of many lhat could have 
been selected using the same sample design specifications. Estimates de- 
rived from these different samples would vary. Standard errors for the 
estimated totals and percentages measure the precision of these estimates. 
I.e., the variation of all the estimates around the theoretical, complete- 
coverage values. The standard errors, together with the sample estimates, 
may be used to define confidence Intervals, I.e., ranges that would Include 
the comparable complete-coverage value for a specified percentage of all 
possible samples. For example, the compl ete-coverage value would be In- 
cluded In the range from two standard errors above to two standard errors 
below the estimate for about 95 percent of all possible samples. 

No standard errors were reported for the estimates presented In the tables 
In Chapter 3 and 4. Methods for approximating the standard errors of the 
estimated totals and percentages presented In the tables are described In 
the following sections. 

\ 
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D.I g^nfidurd grr ors for 1081-87 Course Offftrfnns FsttlMtaS 



All of ttie •8tf»Bt«s of the nuBber and percentage of schools offering 
courses fn the different Instructional (rograns used school -reported data. 
The standard error (SE) of a percentage (p) est I wi ted f row a slnpie randcw 
sMple (SRS) of n schools froa the total population of secondary schools (N) 
Is approxlnately: 

SEjpj ■ DEFT^l - n/N) (p) (100-p)/n 

DEFT Is a correction factor used to conpensate for the effect of tfie school 
sonple design. Since the schools In the 1982 HSftB study were selected using 
a disproportionate stratified sanple design, simple random sampl Ing forsiules 
will underestimate the variance and standard errors of simple statistics 
such as percentages. For the school -based estimates reported In the tables, 
the DEFT correction factor Is 1.75. 

For example, with 941 schools supplying course offerings data, 
the standard error of the weighted percentage of schools offering dance 
courts In 1981-82 Is: 

SE, , » 1 .75 Vtl - 941/19,726) (11.4) (8u.6)/941 « 1 .76 percent 
(p) 

The standard error of the estimated number of schools offering a course Is 
computed by multiplying the standard error of the estimated proportion 
(SEp/100) by the number of schools In the population of U.S. secondary 
schools. There were 19,726 secondary schools In 1981-82. 

Using the same exosple, the standard error of the ntmber of schools offering 
one or more courses In dance In 1981-82 Is 19,726 x 1.76/100 « 347 schools. 

Equation 1 may also be used to approximate the standard errors of the esti- 
mated percenteges or totals for the different si^ I asses of schools (e.g., 
public versus private schools or schools with different percentages of min- 
ority representation). The appropriate si^lass n to use In these calcula- 
tions are found In Table A.I. The population of the subclass (N) can be 
found In the tables In Oiapters 3-5 of the report. 
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0*2 Standard Errors for Eetliatiii; ^ Stud^^t Tim*m 

* 

Slandsrd errors of* -Hi© estlMtad nmibar and paroantaga of 1982 aantors vho 
•nrollad In one or «ora oouraas In the arts and hinanltles Insfructlonal 
prograns nay ba approxinafad using Equation 1.^ Since different tables (n 
the report are based on different subsamples of students It Is faportant 
that the appropriate sanple sizes (n) be used In calculating these approxf- 
mtlons of fhe standard errors. 

Table 1 esflMates of Ihe mmber and peroantage of 1982 seniors who took one 
or more courses In the arts and humanities Instructional prograns during 
their hl£^ school careers were based on the responses of 13,972 students who 
perMclpated In fhe franscrlpf survey and who had not dropped out of school 
since base year data were collected. 

Estimates reported In Tables 25 Ihrough 34 were bass(f on the responses of 
those students participating In the transcript survey who were still atten* 
ding their original base year school (or had graduated early). Thus, el ImI- 
nated from these estimates were studeiits who had dropped out of school or 
had transferred to another school. The total and subclass sample sizes (n) 
on which these estimates were based are reported In Table A.2. 

Estimates of student ooncentrators were computed using the responses of 
those students who had not dropped out of school since the 1980 HS9B Base 
Yeer Survey. Table A.3 contains the total and subclass sample sizes used to 
compute these estimates. 

As was the case with the standard errors of the school -based estimates, sim- 
ple random sample formulas will underestimate the error associated with to- 
tals and percentages. To compensate for the effects of the HSm sanple 
design, all standard errors of estimates derived from the student data 
should be multiplied by a factor of 2. 



6L Exact standard errors using the method of balanced repeat repi Icatlons, 
are aval I abl e through NCES. 
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Teble A^lx Numbers of Schools In the Saftple, for -the tejor Subclasses Used In the 
COtrse Offerings Tables 



Total Schools 



941 



Type of School 
Publ tc 

Privete Catholic 
.Private Non-Ca the lie 

Region 

Ncrth 
South 

North Centre! 
West 

Urbenizatlon 

Urban 
Su tL.^ tan 
Rural 

Rece/Ethr.lclty cf Student Eocy Ccmposltlon 
Black 

0 Percent Eleck 

1-9 P^cent Black 

10 Percent Black or Crez-ter 

Hispanic 

0 Percent Hispanic 

1-9 Percent Hispanic 

10 Percent Hispanic or Grea-ter 

Percentage cf Female Students 

0-49 Percent Feir.el e 
50-100 Percent Female 

Percentage of Students froa fton-EncI Ish Speaking Hones 

0 Percent frc?-. Non-English Speaking Homes 
50-100 Fercer from Non-EngI Ish Speaking Hemes 



835 
75 
31 



199 
293 
253 
1£6 



236 
255 



240 
328 
323 



363 
317 
212 



290 
610 



379 
562 
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Schools (Continued) 



Percentage of Gredueting Class Going to College 

C^25 Percentege of Grsdueting CI ess Going to College 133 
26-50 Percentege of Graduating Class Going to College - 396 

51-75 Percentage of Graduating Class Going to Col lege 277 

76-lCO Percentage of Gredueting Class Going to College 125 

Curricula: Dlsrrlbutlen of 12th Grade In Spring, 19E0 

Acadenlc 

0-33 Percent 355 

34-66 Percent 324 

67 Percent cr Greater 1E7 



General 



0-33 Percent 

34-66 Percent 

67 Percent or Greater 



4C7 
259 
167 



Gifted - Telented Frogrem 



Net offered 
Offered 



2=3 

ec9 



Percentege^ of D Isadventaged Students 



0 Percent 

1-9 Percent 

10-24 Percent 

25 Percent cr Greater 



133 
274 

22S 
21 e 



Totel High School Mer.fcership 



Less than 500 Students 
SCO tc 1499 Students 
1500 or More Students 



154 
413 
374 
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Table A.2: Numbers of Students fn tbe Senple, for. the Major Subclasses 
Used In the Course^Enroi Iments Tables 







Total Students 


15,972 


Type cf School 




Public 

Private Cathol Ic 
Ft f V ete Non-Catho 1 1 c 


10,143 
2,154 
734 


Region 




North ^ 
South 

Ncrth Central 
West 


3,106 
3,892 
3,552 
2,441 


L'rber.lzetlon 




Urben 

Suburben 

Rural 


3,043 
6,624 
3,364 

/ 


Race/Ethnicity cf Student Body. Ccnposltlon 


Black 




0 Percent Black 

1-9 Percent Black 

10 Percent Black or Greater 


3,329 
4,645 
4,206 


Hispanic 




1-9 Percent Hispanic 

1C Percent Hispanic or Greater 


4,765 

4,rAr 

2.C7r 


Percentage of FeKele Students 




0-49 Percent Female 
50-100 Percent Female 
\ 


7,503 
5,029 



Percentage of Students from Non-English Speaking Homes 

0 Percent from Ncn-Engllsh Speaking Homes 4,404 
50-100 Percent from Non-English Speaking Homes 8,049 
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Schcolff (C0ntlnued) 

Feroentege of Graduating Class Gotng to Ooilege 

0*23 Percentage of Graduating Class Going to Colle^ 1,503 
26-50 Percentage of Graduating Class Going to Col lege 5J10 
51-75 Percentage of Graduating Class Going to College 3,830 
76-100 Percentage of Graduating Class Going to College 2,^66 

Curricula: Distribution of 12tt) Grade In fprlng, 1980 

Academic 



0-33 Percent 4,317 

34-66 Percent 4,231 

67 Percent or Greater 3,551 

General 

0- 33 Percent / 3,E92 
34-66 Percent \ 3,313 
67 Percent or Greater V 2,322 

Gifted-Talented Program ) 

Net offered 4,232 

Offered / 8,259 

Percertaged of Disadvantaged Students ^-""^ \\ 

0 Percent , 2,342 

1- 9 Percent " 3,851 
10-24 Percent / 2,954 
25 Percent cr Greater 2,761 

Tote I High School Membership \ 

\ 

Less than SCO Students ^ 2,362 

500 to 1499 Students 6,C61 

1500 or Mere Students 4,568 
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Tefeit A.3: Ntsnbers of Students In the Sanpte, for the Major Subclasses Used 
In the Student Concentration Tables 



Total Students 13,972 
Arts Concentration 

Student Concentrators 1,622 
Sex 

Male t65 

Female 957 

Race/Ethnlclty 

White 1,12B 

Black -154- 

Kispanlc/OHier 340 

Socioeconomic Status 

Lew 357 

Middle 750 

High 479 

Father's Highest Level of Education 

High School Graduation or Less 699 

Vccatlonei, Trade or Business School 136 

Some Colle^ ' 205 

Completion of 4 cr 5 Year Degree 174 

Fost-Grccuete Ooileg^ Degree or Equivalent 2D4 

Mother's Highest Level of Education 

High School Graduation or Less 791 

Vocational, Trade or Business School 167 

Sor^ College 240 

Cor.Dletlon of 4 or 5 Year [^gree 167 

Post-Greduate College Degree or Equivalent 113 

Curricula 

General 593 

Academic 755 

Vocational 242 
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ffunanlttM Conc«fitraters 



Student Conoeni raters 



3,177 



Male 
Female 

Race /Ethnicity 

White 
Black 

KIspanlc/Cther 
Socioeconomic Status 
Low 

^^iCCie 
High 

Father's Highest Level of. Educatlcm 

High School Gratiuetlon or Less 
Vocational, TrtCm or Business School 
Scne Ccl lece 

Ccwpletlon'of < cr 5 Year Degree 
Fost-Graduate College Cegree or Ct;ulvelent 

Wctfter»s Highest Level cf Education 

High School Graduation or Less 
Vocational, Trade or Business School 
Some Ccl lege 

Completion of 4 <^ 5 Year Degree 
Post-Graduate College Degree or Equivalent 

Curricula 

Genera 1 . — • 

Academic 

Vocational 



1,551 
1p646 



2,076 

371 
730 



557 
1,217 
1,312 



1,069 

260 
354 
469 
636 



1,332 
260 
4£6 
466 

335 



625 
2^169 
^317 



Math Concentration 

Student Concentrators 



1,556 



Science Concentration 
Student Concentrators 



1,496 
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Male 6,928 ' 

Fcmeie 7,044 

Socloeoofiomie Status 

Low 3»ei4 

HIjh 5.465 

Race/Ethnfclty 

Khite 8,379 

Black 1,950 

Hlspantc/Other I 3,643 

m 

Coomtmlty Ty|» 

Urban 4,079 

Suburban 2,430 

Rural 5,127 
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Sufa liirt Arttflfi and Initrnrtronal Pronrums hv codni; for fh> rii.«:cf#f^p4|, ^ y^ 
Qf. Secondary ?^hflftl Dour^t^ 

Th« subject areas, arts and hunanltfes, were subdlvfcfed Into Instructional 
progrn. Ihe secondary school courses which constltued ttie Instructional 
progrms were classified according to the codes for the Classification of 
Secondary School Courses (CSSC). The CSSC was originally developed for use 
In coding transcripts of students participating In the National Center for 
Education Statistics' longitudinal High School and Beyond study. This 
nationwide Inventory of high school courses Identifies each course with a 
six-dlgit numerical code. Each subject area and Its subdivisions are 
I Isted. The appropriate CSSC codes and their titles fol low. 
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50.0300 Dance, Other 

50.0311 Mod^n Dance for Beginners 9 

50.0311 Rhythm and Dance 9 

50.0312 0-eatlve Dance 10 

50.0312 Modern Dance for Beginners 10 

50.0312 Rythm and Dance 10 

50.0313 Modern Danwe for Beginners 11 
50,0313 O-eatlve Oan^e 11 

50.0313 Rhythm and DSnce 1 1 / 

50.0314 Creative Dance 12 

50.0314 Modern Dance for Beginners 12 
50.0314 Rhythm and Dance 12 

50.0321 Modern Dance 9, Intermediate 

50.0322 Modern Dance 10, Intermediate 

50.0323 Modern Dance 1 1 , Intermediate 

50.0324 Modern Dance 12, Intermediate 
50.0311 Dance 9, Advanced 

50.0322 Dance 10, Advanced 
50.0333 Dance 11, Advenced 
50.0344 Dance 12, Advanced 

50.0341 Performing Dance Group 9 

50.0342 PeHormlng Dance Group 10 

50.0343 Performing Dance GroMP 11 

50.0344 Performing Dance Group 12 

50.0351 Ballet and Jazz for Beginners 9 

50.0352 Ballet and J»z for Beginners 10 

50.0353 Ballet and J azr for Beginners 11 

50.0354 Ballet and Jkiz for Beginners 12 
50.0361 Folk Dance 

50.0371 Ethnic Dance 
50.0371 Square Dance 
50.0361 Aerobic Dance 
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Drfi.T.etIc Arts 



* 



Deslcn 



50.05CO Dremetfc Arts, Other 
50.0511 ' Acting Fundstrentel 5 9 

50.0511 . Theetcr Arts 1 . . ■ 
fyj.OSII Stececraft 9 

50..051'? Acting Fundeirente! s 10 

50.C5i2 Or emetics 10 

50.0512 Stege Design end Stege Creft 1C 

50.0512 Pley Prcxiuctlcn 10 
5C.0512 Stegecrfift ia 

50.0513 Acting Func!2rrert2l s 11 
50.C513 Acting Works hep ' 
50,0513 Drematlcs 11 » 
50.0513 Stececreft 11 

50.0513 Theetre Prcjects n 
5C.C513 Pley Production 11 
5C.0513 Th€£ter Frci-jcticn 11 
5C.0514 Drergtics 12 

50.0514 Ac7inc,Func:£r.er.t£ls :2 
50.0514 Pley ProducTicn 12 
50.0514 Ttieeter Pre jeers 12 
50,0514 jtececreft 12 
50.0514 Theater Wcrr-.sr.c: 12 

f 0,0521 Irr.crcvlsat Ici er.d t'ir>e 

50.05:1 - Pleywrltinc 

50.05^* Tj-iesTer Precrlcijr. Ccr.trect 

50.C56i Cre-a, Independent Stw-cv 

50.QeCC Fllr Arts, Omer 

5C.C621 P^.ctccra?hy 10 

50.0612 FhctCiCrsphy 11, E'emenTery 

50.0622 VIsLsl Ccrpcslticr. 

50.0623 FhcTccrephy 12, Elementery 
50.C631 Phctccrephy 11, Acvancei 
50.C632 Phctccrephy 12, Advence^ 
50.?9C0 yisuei end Ferforr^.ing Arts, Other 



50.0400 Design, Other 

50.0411 Grephfc Design 

50.0'i2i Theater ^lekeup 

50.0451 LIchtfna Fundsmentols, Theater 



Grephic end Ccnnerciel Arts 



0£.C121 Fashion Design end Illustration 

46.t)211 Advertising Design 

48.021? CoruTBrciel Art T 

48.0212 Ccnrerciel Art 2 

50.0800 Graphic Arts Techno! cgy, Other 



it;4 
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Crafts 



Fine Arts 



50.0213 Crafts 9 

50.0213 Creative Crafts 9 
~5'O.0i2K Creative Crafts 10 

50.0214 .Crafts 10 
50.0214 Home Decorative Crafts 1 

50.0214 Applle<; Art 10 »^ 

50.0215 AppI lee Art 11 
50.0215 Heme Decorative Crafts. 2 
5C.C215 Crafts 11 

50.0215 Creative Crafts 11 
50.C216 Crafts 12 - / 

50.0216 Creative Crafts 12 
50.0216 Applied Art 12 
50.0221 Design Crafts 11, Advanced 

50.0221 . Creative Crefts ll, Advanced 
50.022? Crafts 11, Advanced 

50.0222 • Crafts 12, '^Advanced 
50.0231 Deccretcr Crafts 
50.02^1' Enatpellr.c 
50.0251 ArT MetcTs. 
50. u251 Jewelry 
50.C263 Ceramics 9 
50.C2e4 Cere-nlcs 10 
5C.0254 Pottery 10 . 
50.0265 Ceramics 11 

50.0265 Rettery 11 | 
50.02f6 Cererrlcs 12 ! 

50.0266 Pottery 12 j 
5C.C271 Art Textllesu Fiber Design 
50.0271 Textile Desljn 
5 C. 0271 Weaving and Qye I r.a 
50.C261 Model' Bui I dine 
50.0291 Printer's lnk\ 
50.025-1 Prlntr.eklrra \ ' 

\ 

\ 
\ 

50.0700 Fine Arts, Other\ 

50.07C? Art, General 

50.0703 Arts end Crafts Studio 

50*0705 Fine Arts Studio 

50.0703 Studip In Art 

50.0703 Studio Art Laboretbry 

50.07C|3 Survey Media 

50.07GIJ Art 9 '\ 

50.070^ Art 1 \ 

50.0705 Art 2 

50.0705 Art 10 \ 

50.0706 Art 11 \ 
"50; 0706 Art 3 \ 

50.0707, Art 4 

50.0707' Art 12 ^ 

50.0708' Art 1, Independent Study 
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50.0709 Art 2, Independent Study 

50.0709 Sen for Studio 

50.0711 Art Services 10 

50.0711 School Beautif Icatlon 10 

5;. 0712 Art Services 11 

5C.0712 School 'lautlf feat Ion 11 

50.0713 Art Services 12 

50.0713 School Beautif Irat Ion 12 

50.0714 Drawing 
50.0714 Drawing and Color 
50.0714 Drawing Techniques 
50.0714 Drawing end Painting 

50.0714 Two Dimensional Ceslan 

50.0715 Painting 1 
;?0.0716 Painting 2 
50.0717 WetercoTor Peintlnc 
50.0717 Wetercclcr 1 

50.0717 Wetercclcrs ar.d. A:rbru£^. . 

50.0718 Cartponlng 

50.0719 Mural Painting 

50.0720 Plastic Ar.s " 
50.0720 Wood and Stone Carving 
50.0720 Three Dlnensionel CesTcn 
50.0720 Sculoture " ^ 
50.0720 Three D i mens lone ! Art 
50.C72I S- Ik Screen . 

50.0722 As£erT;blecs 
50.C723 Design 
50.07i3 Cclcr end Design 

50.0723 Product Design 

50.0724 Figure Drewlr.c 
50.0724 Life Drew I no " 

50.0724 Portraiture" 

50.0725 Calligraphy 

50.0726 Art History end Apprecle-Icn 
50.0730 Artist In Residence Procran 



50.Q9C0 Music, Other 

50.0907 Banc 9 , 

50.09C6 Band 9, Ac- sncec 

50.0909 Band, Concert 

50.0910 Band, f'arrilng 

50.0911 Band, SymphcrJc 

50.0911 Senior Band Front 

50.0912 Orchestra ~ 

50.0916 Orchestra 9 

50.0917 Orchestra 9, Advanced 
50.0916 Orchestra 10 
50.0919 Orchestra 11 

50.0919 Concert Orchestra 

50.0920 Orchestra 12 

50.0920 Symphonic Orchestra 

50.0921 Instrumental String Class 

50.0922 Brass and Percussion Class 
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9 



Music (Cont'd) 



50.0523 

50.0923 

50.0924 

50.0925 

50.0926 

50.0926 

50.C926 

50.0926 

5C.C927 

5C.092e 

50.0929 

50.0930 

50.0931 

50.0931 

50.0932 

5C.0933 

50.0534 

5J.C939 

50.0940 

5C.0941 

50.0942 

50.0943 

50.C544 

50.0545- 

5G.C545 

5C.C547 

5 C.C54"^ 

50.0947 

50.0947 

50.0947 

50.0947 

50.0947 

50.0943 

50.0945 

50.0949 

50.0949 

50.0950 

50.0950 

50.0951 

50.C952 

50.0552 

50.0965- 

50.0965 

50.0565 

50.0965 

50.0966 

50.0966 

50.0966 



Br^sswfnd 
Wind Ensemble 
Woodwfnd Ctess 

Electronic Music, Irtroductlcn 

Music on Stege 

Jezz Ensenible 

Ensemble, Instrujner.tel 

Stege Bend 

Guitar, Beginning 

Guitar, Internedlete 

Guitar, Advanced 

Kandi^ells 

Piano 1 

Keyboard 

Piano 2 

Organ 

Music Lessens, Applied 
Chorus 9 

9, Advanced 
10 * 



C^cr js 
Chorus 
Chorus 
Cher us 
Chorus 
Chcrus 
Chorus 



10, Advencec 
11 

1 1 , Acverced 
12 

12, Advencec 
Pep Reck Ensentle 
Corcert Chorale 
Bertershcp Octet 
Cher.oer Sincers 
Glee Club 
Medrlcai Singers 

A Cepel le Choir 
Vocal Ensenfcle 

Ear Training and Slcht Singing 
Voice Class 

Harmony and Composition 

Composition, Musical 

Orchestration 

Arranging 

Conducting 

Music Theory 

Musicianship 

American Musical Theater 

Music Theater 

Jazz and Stage Bnsenble 

Theater Music Workshop 

Music Reading and Conference 

Music, Independent Study 

Symphony end Lecture Series 
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Cteatlve Writing 



23.0500 Creetlve Writing, Other 

23.0511 Creative Writing 10 

23.0511 Creative Writing 1 

23.0512 O-eetive Writing 2, Workshop 

23.0512 Creetlve Writing 11 

23.0513 O-eet lye Writing 12 

23.0521 Creetlve Writing, IndepentJent StuCy 

HUMANITIES 



Humenltles end Soclel Science 

30.0400 Humenltles and Socle! Science, Other 

30.0411 Humenltles 

30.0411 People end Their Culture 

30.0421 Hunenl ties of Western Cfv II Izetfon 

•3C.0421 Hunenltles, Europeen 

30,0431 Kpnenltles, Ar.er I can 

3C.0441 Hunenltles, African 

30.0451 Humenltles, Neer East end Far Eest 

Kul tl-dlsclpl Inary and Inter-dlscfpl Inery Studies 

30.0500 Peace Studies, Other 

3C.0700 Women's Studies, Otr.er 

30,0711 Wonen In Anertcen Society 

30.0711 Women's Studies 

30.0721 Women's Studies In Lltereture 

30.9500 Multl/lnterdlcfpl Inery Studies, Other 



Philosophy 



38.01 CO Philosophy. Other 

36.0111 Systems of Philosophy 

3£,0111 Philosophy Senfnar 

38.0111 Philosophy 

38.0121 Ethics 

38,0131 English Languege,* Logic and Reescn 

36.0131 Clear Thinkinc 

36.0131 Logic 

38,0141 Epistemlcs 

38.0151 Social Justice Issues 



leg 



Religion 

38.02C6 Ccmperetlve Ret I £| Ion end Phlioscphlcel Systems 

38.0206 Comperetlve Rel f glen 

38.0206 Eastern Rel Iglpus Thought 

36.0208 Religions of the Eest from Kfncfulsn to Zen 

38.0210 Religious Development In the West 

38.0210 Western Rel I g fens 

38.0211 Rel Igfon end LItereture 

38.0212 Religion, Introduction 

Foreign Lengueces 

16.01 CO Foreign Lencueces, Multiple Enphesis, Other 

16.0111 Foreign Lencuege, Explcretory 

16.C121 English es e Seoond Lencucge 1 

16.0121 TESOL, Eeclnnlng 

16.0122 Encllsh es e Seocnc Lsnguece 2 

16.0122 TESOL, Intemeclete 

16.C123 English es e Second Lencuege 3 

16.0123 TESOL, Advenced , 

<\ \ 16.0124 Encilsh es c Seconc Lcncuece, Skills Let 

^ 16.02C0 Afrlcer. (Non-Semitic) Lsncucces, Cther 

16.0211 SmeMI I 1 

16.0212 Swahll I 2 

16.03C0 Asiatic Lenc-eces, Other 

16.0:11 Centop^se l" 

16.0312 Cantonese 2 

16.C313 Cer.tcr.ese 3 

16.0121 Mendarfn 1 

16.0322 ^^ncerln 2 

16.0323 Mandarin 3 

16.0324 Mandarin 4 

16.0325 Mandarin 5 

16.0331 Japanese 1 

16.0332 Jeperese 2 

16.0333 Japanese 3 

16.0334 Japanese 4 

16.0335 Japanese 3 

16.0341 Hawaiian 1 

16.0342 Hawaiian 2 

16.0343 Hawal Ian 3 

16.0344 Hawaiian 4 

16.0345 Hawaiian Language and Culture 

16.0351 Korean 1 

16.0352 Korean 2 

16.0353 Korean 3 

16.0354 Korean 4 

16.0355 Korean 5 

16.0400 Bel to-Slavic Languages, Cther 

16.0411 Ukrainian 1 

16.0421 Russian 1 
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Foreign Lsngueges (Cont'd) 



6.0422 


Russien 2 




6.0423 


Russfen 3 




6.0424 


Russian 4 




6.0425 


Russian 5 




6.0426 


Russian 6 




6.0427 


Foreign Language Con+rect, 


Russian 


6.C431 


Czech 1 




6.0432 


Czech 2 




6.0433 


Czech 3 




6.044T 


Polish 1 




6.0442 


Polish 2 




6.0443 


Polish 3 




e.04A4 


Polish 4 




6. 0600 


Greek, Other 


• 


6.0611 


Modern Greek for Survival 




6.0621 


Mcdern Greek 1 




6.O7O0 


Incic lar.CL-eces, Other 




6.C6C0 


Irenier. Lencueges, Other 




6.C5CC 


Germeric Languages, Ctner 




6.0513 


Gemsr. 9 




6.0513 


German 1 . 




6.0514 


Gerrcn 2 




6.0514 


Gernan 10 




6.0515 


Gerr.an 1 1 




6.0515 


German 3 




6.0515" 


Gerrer, 12 




6.0516 


Gerrjan 4 




6.0517 


Ger-rriSn 5 




e.0517 


GerT,ar,, Advsrced Plecerrient 




6.0518 


German Flel.-Heseci Experience 


e.C518 


Cenr.ar, Reecinc end Conference 


6.Cf :9 


German, Independent Study 




6.0519 


Foreign Langcace Contract, 


German 


6.C521 


Norse 1 




6.0521 


Nctoeglan 1 




6.0522 


Ncrneg !an 2 




6.0522 


Norse 2 




6.0531 


Swedish 1 




6.0532 


Swedish 2 




6.0533 


Swedish 3 




6.0541 


Yiddish 1 




6.0542 


Yiddish 2 




6.0543 


Yiddish 3 




6.0900 


Italic Languages, Otr.er 




6.0903 


Frencn 1 




6.0903 


French 9 




6.0904 


French 2 




6.0904 


French 10 




6.0905 


French 1 1 




6.0905 


French 3 




6.0906 


French 4 




6.0906 


vFrench 12 





1 70 



Foreign Languages (Cont'd) 



6.0907 French 5 

6.0907 French, Advanced Ptacement 

6.0908 French Reading end Conference 
6.0908 French Fleld-Sased Experience 
6.0908 French Samfnar 

6.0908 French for Travelelers 

6.0909 Foreign language Contract, French 

6.0910 French, Conversational 
e.0913 Italian 1 

6. 091 3 Italian 9 

6.0914 Italian 10 
6.09M Ital Ian 2 

6.0915 Italian 3 

6.0915 Italian 11 

6.0916 Italian 12 
6.09'6 Italian 4 

6.0917 Italian, Advanced Placejnent 
6.0917 Italian 5 

6.0916 Italian Ffcld-Eesed Experience 

6.C919 Torelgn Language Contract, Italian 

6.0920 Latln^Graf f It! for Anybody 

6.0920 Latin 9 

6.0920 Latin 1 

6.0921 Latin 2 

6.0921 Latin 10 
6.C922 Latin 11 

6.0922 Latin 3 

6.0923 Latin 4 
6.3923 Latin 12 

6.092^ Let In, Advanced Placement 

6.0924 Latin 5 

6.0925 Foreign Language Contrect, Latin.. 

6.0926 Portuguese 1 

6.0927 Portuguese 2 
e.092S Portugueses 

6.0929 Portuguese 4 

6.0930 Portuguese 5 

6.0932 Spanish 6 

6.0933 Spanish, Beginning 
6.0933 Spanish 1 

6.0933 Spanish 9 

6.0934 Spanish 2 

6.0934 Spanish 10 

6.0935 Spanish 3 

6.0955 Spanish, Intermediate 

6.0935 Spanish 11 

6.0936 Spanish 4 

6.0936 Spanish 12 

6.0937 Spanish 5 

6.0937 Spanish, Advanced Placement 

6.0938 Spanish Seminar 

6.0938 Spanish Field-Based Experience 
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Fere I en Langueges (Cont'd) 



16.0939 
16,0959 
16.0940 
16.0940 
16.0941 
16.0942 
16.C942 
16.1000 
16.1100 
16.1111 
16.1112 
16,1113 
16.11U 
16.9900 

History 

45.0BG0 
45.0607 
45.0807 
45.0607 
45.C6CS 
45.0SC9 
45.0810 
45.0810 
45.0811 
45.0811 
45.081 1 
45.0812 
45.0812 
45.0613 
45.0614 
45.0814 
45.0814 
45.0615 
45.0816 
45.0616 
45.0816 
45.0817 
45.0617 
45,0818 
45.0816 
45.0818 
45.081? 
45.0820 
45.0821 
45.0822 
45.0823 
45.0824 
45.0824 
45.0824 
45.0625 



Spenfsh, independent Study 

Fore<lgn Language Contract, Spanish 

Spanish for Spanish St^akers 

Spanish fcr Native Speakers 

Spanish for Travelers 

Spanish, Job Related 

Spanish, Commercial 

Native Anjerlcao Languages, Other 

Semitic Languages, Other 

Hebrew 1 

Hebrew 2 

Hebrew 3 

Hebrew 4 

Foreign Lencuaces, Other 



Histcry, Other 

United States History, State and Local 
State History and Ocverninent 
State History 

United States Histcry, State, Advanced Plecetsent 

American History, Basic 

American Histcry and World Background 

American History 

Age of Discovery 

Founding of America 

United States Histcry 1 

Modern American History 

United States History, 2 

United Sts-es History, Honors 

American History, Advanced Piecenent 

American History, College 

United States History, Advanced Placement 

Westward Movement 

American History, Contemporary 

Twentieth Century America 

Twentieth Century America, Survey 

Twenties and ThI. ties 

Roaring 20*s and Depressed 30*5 

America, Pest War World 

America Since 1945 

United States History, Recent 

Nineteen Sixties 

Nineteen Seventies 

Reform In American History 

American Inquiries 

Historic Events, Unites States 

American Wars, Causes and Effects 

American Wars and Diplomacy 

World Wars 

Civil War 
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■JlStcry (Cont'd) 



^5.0625 ClvM War. Reconstruction and Industrie! Isn 

49.0627 War and Modern Consciousness 

45.0828 World War n 

45.0829 United States Military History,! 

45.0830 United States Military History 2 
45.0851 United States History, Field Study 



X=/0e32 North American HIstcr. 

45.0827 fJJexIcan History 

45.0£!4 South American History 

45.0825 History of World Civil Izetlcn 

45.0835 Eye on the World 

45,0e35 Survey o* World Studies 

45.0835 World History, and Culture 

45.Ce35 World History 

45.C-35 World Geography end World Cultures 

45.C£3c World History, College 

45.08!" Modern World Civil izetlon 

45.08:7 World History, Modern 

45.083= Current World History 

£^,OBJB World Civil Izatlon; Twentieth Century 

45.C839 World Civilization, Twentieth Century, Honors 

45.0840 Western Civil Izetlcn ? 

45.Ce^C World Civilization 9 

45.06^1 World Civilization 9, Honors 

45.06^1 Western Civilization 9, Kcno-s 

45.0842 European History 

45.09^2 Western Civilization, History 

^5.0843 Early Western ClvH Izctfcr 

^5.0844 Western Civilization, Acvencec Plece-renT 

^5.0844 World History, Advanced 

45.08^5 Ancient end Classical World 

45.0646 Ancient Greek History 

45.08^7 Rcce end Her Empire 

45.0848 Ancient History end Middle Aces 

45.084S Ancient World History 

45.0S^S Develcpirant of Civt I izstlcn 

45. 08^? Early World History 

45.06^9 Engl Ish History 

45.0850 English History, Honors 

45.08?1 French Revolution, Honors 

45.0852 Modern Europe 

45.0353 European History Mld-fHneteenth Through Mic-Twentleth Centuries 

45.0854 European History, Twentieth Century 

45.0854 Twentieth Century Europe 

45.0855 European History, Advanced Readings 

45.0856 European History, Modern, Advanced Plecenent 

45.0856 Western Civilization, Modern 

45.0857 Third World History 

45.0858 African History 

45.0859 Africa, Middle East and Latin Airerlca 

45.0860 Latin American History 

45.0861 Middle East History 
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History (Cont'd) 



45.0662 Isreei, Hfstory 

49.0863 Eastern Civil Izatf on 

45.0864 Far East, History 

45.0865 Asian History, Modern 
45.0^6 Pacific Lands, History 
45^0867 Russian History 

45.0868 World Leaders, Past and Present 

45.0869 Historical Research 

Ant^ropoio9y/Cultural Geography 

45.0200 Anthropology, Other 

45.0211 Anthropology 

45.0221 Comparative Cultural Patterns 

45.0221 Cultural Plural Ism 

45.0221 Multicultural Education 

45.0231 Anthropology, Mytfi end Macic 

45.0241 Cultural AnThrcpoIogy , Research 

45.0704 Geography 

45.0704 Cultural and Physical Geography 

45.0704 World Geography 

45.07C9 Man and His Environment 

45.0709 Human end Cultural Geography 

05.01 CO Area Studies, Other 

05.01 CI Area Studies 

05.01 C2 ^jnerlcan Studies, Basic 

05.0105 -jnerlcen Studies, Acadefnlc 

05.01C3 American History and Anerlcar Character 

l5F!t1C3 American Studies, Regents 

05.01 C3 American Studies, General 

05.0104 Amerlc. I Social Change 

05.0104 America's People and Problems 

05.0104 Contemporary America 

05.0104 Factors that Mace #jnerlca Great 

05.0105 American Studies, Honors 

05.0106 New England Studies 

05.0107 Old South 

05.0108 American West 
05,0108 American Frontiers 
05.0108 How the West Was Won 

05.0108 Wild West 

05.0109 Southwest United States 

05.0110 Anglo America 

05.0111 North Ac^rlca and Current Events 

05.0112 North and South A-aerlca 

05.0113 Latin America and the Caribbean 
05.0113 Latin American 

05.0113 Latin American Studies 

05.0113 Mesoamerica 

05.0113 South. America 

05.0114 World Cultures 1 

05.0114 World Studies 1 

05.0115 World Studies 2 
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Anthropology /Cultural G«ogr8phy (Cont'd) 



09.0119 World Cultures 2 

09.0116 World Cultures, Honors 
09.01 ie World Studies, Honors 

09.0117 Coraparetlve World Cultures 

09.0118 European Culture Studies, Basic 
09.0116 Western Europe on the Move 

09.0119 Europe end Current Events 
09.0119 Eurcpe Culture Studies, General 
09. C1 19 Eurcpe Culture Studies, Regents 

09.0119 Western Man 

C5.0119 Western European Culture Studies, Academic 

09.0120 European Culture Studies, Honors 
05.0129 Western European Culture Studies, Honors 
C5.0121 Developing World 

05.0121 DevelcpTng Nations 
C5.0121 Emerging Nations 
C5.0122 Afrlccn Cultural Area 
C5.0122 African Area Studies 

05.0123 Africa end South Aiqerica 

09.0124 Asian and African Cultural Studies, Eeslc 

05.0125 Asian and African Cultural Studies, General 

05.0125 Asian and African Cultural Studies, Regents 

05.0126 Asian and African Cultural Studies, Honors 
C9.0127 Asian Stud(es 

05.0127 East Asian Studies 

i 05.0127 Chlnes'i and Japanese Cultures 

\ 05.0127 Or lerttf I Cultures 

\ 05.0127 Orient, Land of Mystery 

05.0125 History of China 

05.0129 Asia, Africa and Mideast 

05.0130 Africa end Middle East 

05.0131 Middle Eastern Studies 

\ 09.0132 Middle East, War of Survival 

05.0133 Making of Modern Russia 

05.0133 Soviet Union 

05.0133 USSR 

\ 05.0133 Russian and Slavic Studies 

05.0133 Soviet Area Studies ' 

05.0134 Soviet Union and China 

09.0139 Soviet Union and Afro Anierlcan Developing Nations 

09.0136 History of Russia 

09.0137 Neglected World 

09.0138 Global Perspectives 
05.0133 Global Issues 
05.0138 Global Studies 
09.0138 Global Education 
05.0138 World Problems 
05.0200 Ethnic Studies, Other 

05.0211 American Interculturai Heritage 

09.0211 Minority Groups In the United States 

05.0211 Minorities 

09.0211 Minorities In United States History 

05.0211 Minorities In Anerlca 
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V 



Anthropoiogy/Culturai Geogrephy 

05.0211 Multl Ethnic Cultures 

09.0211 Minority People 

05.0211 United States Cultures 

05.0221 Ethnic and Fainliy Heritage 

05.0231 American Blectt History 

05.0231 Afro Anerlcen Culture end History 

05.0231 Afro Anerlcen Studies 

05.0231 Black Studies 

05.0231 Black History 

05.0231 ELIack Experience 

05.0241 Eccnonlcs of Afro A«!er leans 

05.0251 American Indian 

05.0251 Indians of North America 

05,0251 Jewish HIstcrlcal Significance 

05.0271 Mexican American Studies 

C5.0271 Mexican American Herltece 

05.C2E1 Hawaii ana 

05.0291 Hawaiian Culture Studies, Mocern 

05.9900 Area end Ethnic Studies, Ctr.er 



Enciish and the Study of Literature 



25. CI CO 
23.01C6 
23.C1C6 
23.01C5 
23.C1G7 
23.0107 
23.C1C8 
23.01C6 
23.0109 
23.01 C9 
23.0110 
23.0110 
23.0111 
23.0111 
23.0112 
23.0112 
23.0113 
23.0113 
23.01U 
23.0114 
23.0115 
23.C115 
25.0116 
25.0116 
23.0117 
23.0117 
23.0117 
23.0118 
23. C1 18 
23.0119 
23.0119 



Enc 
Enc 
Enc 



Ish, Other General 
Ish 1, Below Grade Level 
Ish 9, Eesic 



Ccnmunlcatlcn Skills, Non Ccl lege 
Engl Ish 1 

Engl Ish 9, Av^f -ace 

Engl Ish' 1 , Honors 

Engl Ish 9, Honors 

Enc I Ish 10, Basic 

Engllsn 2, Bel.ow Grade Level 

Engl Ish 10, Average 

Engl Isn 2 ^\ 

Engllsn 2, Hpnors \ 

Engl Isn 10, Honors 

English 3, Seiow Grade Level 

Engl Ish 11, Basic 

Engl Ish 11 , Average 

Engl Ish 3 

Engl Ish 3, Horjors 

Engl Ish 11, Honors 

English 12, Basic ' 

English 4, Below Grade Level 

Engl Isn 4 

Engl Ish 12, Average 
English, Advanced" Placement 
Engl Ish 4, Honors 
Engl Ish 12, Honors 
Modern Classical Literature 
World Literature 
Renaissance Literature 
Man In a New World 
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English and the Study of Literature (Corv*''*d) 



23.0120 Man end Nature 

23.0120 Rcfcwntlcism 

23.Q121 Iteaifsir 

23.0122 Big Books of the 20th Century 

23.0122 Contemporary fiction 

23.0122 Literature, Ccnternporery 

23.0122 Twentieth Century Literature 

25.0123 Irish Literature 

23.0124 Russian Literature 

23.0125 Bltle es Literature 

23.0125 Literature of the Bible 

23.0126 Heroes, Gods and Monsters 
23.0125 Mythology end Fable 
23.0115 Mythology end Folklore- 

23.0127 Oranje, Introduction 

23.0128 Wo*-ld Drerre 

23.0129 Plays, M^ern Survey 

25.0130 Npyels 

23.0131 Short Story 
22.0131 Short Narrative 

23.0131 Short FIttlcn 

23.0132 Mysteries 

23.0133 Poetry 
23.013^ Rock Poetry 
23.0135 American Huircr 
23.0135 Humor 

2' .0135 Let»s Laugh 

2 .0136 Biography 

2. .0136 Famous Personal it les 

23.0137 Non FIctlcn 
23.C135 Fiction end Fantasy 

23.0138 Science Fiction 

23. CI 33 Literature of the Mysterious 

23.0139 Theros In Literature 
23.C139 Mcdern Journalistic Literature 
23.0139 Wcr and Peace 

23.014C Literature of Human Values 

23,0141 Ethnic Literature 

23. OKI Minority Literature 

23.0U2 Women- In Literature 

23.0143 Sports Through Literature 

23.0144 Occult Literature 

23.0144 Supernatural Literature 

23.0145 Protest Literature 

23.0146 Adolescent Fiction 
23.0146 Books and the Teenage Reader 

23.0146 Youth end Literature 

23.0147 Heroes 

23.0148 Utopias 

23.0149 Death 

23.0150 Nobel Prize Authors 

23.0151 Seminar In an Author 

23.0152 English, Real Life Protle»u Solving 
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English and the Study of Literature (Cont'ti) 

j 

23.0133 Effbctfve Reading 

23.0153 Best Sei iers 

23.0153 Reading, Individualized 

23.0153 Reading, Independent Study 

23.0153 Reading for Pleasure 

23.0153 Reading and Conference 
23.0153, Literature, Individualized , 
'23*. 0^53 Reeding Labcretcry 

23.C15-i Ccilece Writing 

23.0154 Writing and Research 
23.0154 Research Technique 
23.0154 Research Process 

23. CI 54 Research Papef 

23.0154 Research end Writing the Term Paper 

23.0200 Clessl'.s, Other 

23,0211 Classical Mythology 

23.0211 MyTholocIcel Literature, Greek end Rcnan 

23.03C0 Comparative Literature, Other 

23.0311 Ccmparetive L iteretu'-e 

23.0311 Conparlsons In Literature 

23.0700 Citereture, Anierlcan, Other 

25.p"?11 American Writers 

23.0711 Ainerlcan Literature 

■:3.0711 An»rlcan Experience 

-3.0711 Selected American Authors 

23.0711 Portrait of «n American 

23.0721 Afro American Literature 

23.0721 Black Literature 

23.0721 Literature c* Black America 

13.0731 American DresTs In Literature 

23.07:1 American Dilemma 

23.0731 American Cultural Patterns 

23.0731 American Philosophy In Literature 

23.0731 American Heroes 

23.0741 Folklore, American. 

23.0751 American Indian Literature 

23.0751 Indian Literature 

23.0761 Reglona' Writers 

23.0761 State Writers 

25.0771 Frontier Literature 

23.0771 Western Literature 

23.0781 Mexican American Lirerature 

23.0800 Literature, English, Other 

23.0811 British Literature, Conventions end Experiments 

25.0811 :*^ish Literature Survey 

23.0811 P . tground of ^k>dern British Llterati-re 

25.0811 ,or British Writers 

23.0821 A^«9 .of Man 

23.0821 Political Intrigue anc Murder 

23,0821 Shakespeare 

23.0831 Modern British Writers 

23.0841 Victorian Literature 

23.0851 Satire, Modern British 
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Rhetoric and Cpmposltfon (Cont'd) 



23.0411 Language Structure 12 

23.0412 Etymology 
23.0412 Word Clues 

23.0412 Wordsearch ' 

23.0413 Handwriting 

23.0413 Penr.2r.shI0 

23.0414 Interperscrel Ccr.nur.icstlcn 

Cultural Appreclctfon 

50. 05^1 Drene, History 
50.0et1 Film Study 
SO.Otn Film Appreciation 

J0.C6!1 FlIiD Criticism 

50.0612 Lancuege of the Cinema 

50.072f Arts erd t^e Masters 

5C.C72" Black Fire Arts 

50.cr25 Mexico, Fine Arts 

5:.Ct2S Elculturtf Art 

50.0731 Et-ric Art History 

50.0732 Art -s A Multicultural Studv 
50.G554 Music HlF-^cry 8 

50.0554 Music Thrcug-^ the Ages 

5:.0r:; , Music KIstcry 9 

5C.0955 Ccr.terrpcrary' M'j£ .c 9 

5C.C955 Pep Music KIstcry 9 

50.09:5 Fcp Music History 1C 

50.0955 Ccr.ter.pcrery Music IC 

50.0955 Music History 10 

50.09f7 Music History 11 

50.0957 Music Literature 11 

50.0957 Conteripcrery Music 11 

50.0957 Pop Music History 11 

50.0958 Fop Music Hlfetcry 12 
50.0952 Ccr.teriporery Music 12 

50.0958 Music HIstcry 12 

50.0959 Music Literature 9 

50.0959 Traditional Music 9, Survey 

50.0960 Music Literature 10 

50.0960 Traditional Music 10, Survey 

50.0961 Traditional Music 11, Survey 

50.0962 Music Literature 12 

50.0962 Traditional Music 12, Survey 

50.0963 Music Acprecletlcn 
50.C963 Adventures In Listening 

50.0964 Folk Music, Ethnic 
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